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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


For a whole month I A been 
back home swamped with work. 
An absence from home of four 
and one half months brings with 
it a real penalty—the being 
crowded with accumulated duties. But in spite 
of crowded duties there is one point I wish to 
bring to your attention. THE HOLY FATHER 
HAS BESTOWED UPON YOU HIS BLESS- 
ING. 


You may recall having read in the Contact 
letters that I had the privilege of a private 
audience with His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 
Amid all the calm of the Papal quarters this 
was really an exciting experience. Of course, 
the Holy Father was not excited; I was. Never 
before did the full meaning of those words 
“The Vicar of Christ” dawn on me as during 
the last few moments of my waiting to be told 
that I was next. Next, I mean, to go into the 
room of the Holy Father. To be all alone in the 
same room with the Vicar of Christ was for 
me a new experience. 





As I entered that door leading into the 
library room where the Holy Father sat, my 
eyes promptly searched for this man of men. 
When I saw him, only these words stood out 
to the exclusion of all the rest: “The Vicar of 
Christ.” Yes, there was really the greatest 
man on earth. There was the man that ruled 
millions with a hold that none other can com- 
mand. There was a man that linked this very 
earth to heaven. Indeed, there was the Vicar 
of Christ. To get near to him made one feel 


unworthy, for it was like getting near to God 
and heaven. 

Yet, amid all the excitement I did not ulti- 
mately forget all the things that I wanted to 
think and say in the presence of His Holiness. 
It had dawned on me what a worthwhile sur- 
prise it would be for you readers of THE GRAIL 
if I could announce to you that I had obtained 
for you the Holy Father’s special blessing. Yes, 
I asked him for just this very thing; and he 
granted it. During the audience he had been 
conversing in German. When I asked him for 
this favor he repeated the grant of it saying in 
English that he blesses “each and every one 
according to your desire.” May this blessing 
of the vigorous leader of men draw down on 
every one of you some special grace. 


As I was writing the above lines about the 
Holy Father there came to me the thought, 
“What a contrast between Pope Pius XI 
and—.” Well, I will not mention his name 
just now. I do not wish to spoil this page by 
placing on it the name of another ruler whom 
I neither saw nor cared to see, but about whom 
I heard much in tones of dissatisfaction. I am 
not referring to Mussolini, but to some other 
ruler in Europe. Next month you shall know 
to whom I ‘refer. Asking God to bless you, 
I am 


Yours most cordially 


io , meee oa Aan OLB, 


Abbot. 
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Is the Church to Blame? 


RUTH, it would seem, should be one of the 

essential characteristics of any history. 
That is the way one generally feels about it; 
yet, judging from the stand a number of peo- 
ple, reputed to be educated, take on the Mexican 
question, one is forced to conclude either that 
truth is not essential or that the people referred 
to weren’t exactly star pupils in their history 
class. There are Catholics who feel that the 
Church must needs apologize for what it has 
done to Mexico. As one prominent Catholic 
layman, after deploring the existing conditions 
in Mexico, expressed it, “We Catholics must 
hang our heads in shame.” When one hears 
statements to that effect, one is inclined to feel 
that the speaker’s education has been sadly neg- 
lected. 


The Church has reason to deplore Mexico’s 
present condition, but has not the slightest 
reason for apologizing for that condition. On 
the contrary, the Church can and does feel 
proud of her work in Mexico, for, during the 
three hundred years that the Church existed as 
a legally recognized spiritual power, Mexico 
prospered as no other nation in the New World. 
It was only when the Mexican government de- 
stroyed the legal standing of the Church that 
Mexico took the downward path. 


A quite general opinion prevails that the 
Catholic Church is responsible for the low posi- 
tion now held by Mexico. History will not up- 
hold such an opinion. A little thought will con- 
vince anyone open to conviction that the Church 
would not have effected such a radical change 
in her policy so as to destroy the work of three 
hundred years. Will any sane person blame the 
Church for something in which she has had no 
hand for over a century? Much has happened 
in Mexico since the early part of the nineteenth 
century when the military tyrants took control 
of the government. Place the blame where it 
logically must fall. Can anyone blame the 
Church for the illiteracy of a great number of 
Mexico’s citizens when her educational program 
has been an outcast for a hundred years? One 
of the first things that felt the tyrant’s oppres- 





Robert Morthorst, O. S. B. 


sion was the Catholic school. The Church had 
to step aside and give place to the State, whose 
incompetency is now plainly evident in the 
present low status of Mexico in the intellectual 
world. The Church has been a Constitutional 
outlaw since 1857, and still people hold her re- 
sponsible for the social and moral depravity 
that one can find in Mexico. The only part that 
the Church, with the possible exception of that 
part played by a few priests acting on their 
own initiative and against the orders of their 
superiors, has ever played in Mexican politics 
was to act as the protector of the people. The 
Church put an effective check on the ambitions 
of Spanish absolutism and then, as a reward, 
when Mexico gained her freedom from Spain, 
she was told to take a back seat. The revolu- 
tionary State had decided to check the Church 
instead of allowing the Church to exercise any 
benevolent restraint on the State. The policy 
of Mexico has ever been, not so much to 
separate Church and State, as to subject the 
Church to the State. 


The Constitution of 1857, although it recog- 
nized the Church as a legal entity, dissolved the 
union of Church and State. In 1917 the new 
Constitution decided that, since the State had 
made the Church a legal being, the State could 
also make it an illegal being. No one seemed 
to notice that the argument started out on a 
wrong premise. The protests of Catholics, of 
course, did not mean anything. A constitution 
is supposed to protect the citizens of a State 
from oppression, but the Mexican Constitution 
of 1917 tore open a wide road so that a tyrant’s 
greed for gold and power might not be hin- 
dered. Church property became State property 
to be sold for a nominal sum to the partisans 
of the revolutionary party. When the rightful 
owners tried to take the matter to court, they 
were met with a shrug and a simple reminder 
that the Church enjoyed no legal standing and 
therefore was incapable of instituting suit 
against anyone. Civilly helpless, the Church is 
considered legitimate prey for the unprincipled 
men in power. 
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The Church can do nothing for herself or for 
others. Her halls of learning have been closed 
and used against her. Her hospitals and insti- 
tutions of mercy and charity were confiscated 
and now lie empty and falling to ruin. Taking 
care of God’s sick and poor must be a serious 
crime to merit such punishment. Church build- 
ings, desecrated by the God-hater, although 
empty and silent, send up a cry to Heaven for 
relief from the oppres- 
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ly effected. The quiet manner in which the con- 
quest progressed was not due to the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Spanish arms. How long do 
you think that six hundred men would last in 
an entirely hostile country the size of Mexico? 
Yet, that is the number of the followers of 
Cortes and he conquered the savage tribes. 
There was some other reason and that reason 
was the Church working among the people. 

Missionaries had found 


~ 





sor. 

Still some people insist 
that ‘“‘We Catholics must 
hang our heads in 
shame.” Will justice hold 
the Church responsible 
when every means of in- 
fluence is denied her? It 
takes a queer, twisted 
kind of reasoning to ar- 
rive at the conclusions 
some people reach. They 
refuse to recognize facts, 
but will take hook, line, 


sinker and all when ; a 

; And cursed with failing breath. 
Plutarco Elias Calles 
says that “a real re- The third, though sinful too, confessed 


ligious problem does not 
exist in Mexico.” 

But what about the 
other side of the ques- 


tion? The Church didn’t Yet prayed in instant hope and love: 
cause Mexico’s present “My Kingdom thou shalt gain.” 
condition; did it ever 


do any good for Mexico? 
The Mexican government 
answers in the negative; 
history fairly shouts an 


And enter Paradise! 





Three Crucified 
H. D., O. S. B. 


Three were condemned to death that day 
On which was wrought salvation; 

Three bore the cross to Calvary 

In pain and degradation. 


Three spilled their blood in agony 
Through gaping, cruel wounds; 
Three faced the silences of death 
’Mid multitudinous sounds. 


One prayed His Father those to spare 
Who witless caused His Death; 
One, hopeless, shrieked against his God, 


“This is my sins’ reward”’— 
To Jesus, “When Thou reignest King, 
Be mindful of me, Lord.” 


How sweet the word of promise made 
To him who hung in pain, 


Art thou too nailed upon the cross? 
Then turn with loving eyes 
To Him Who nearby dying hangs— 


the harvest ripe. They 
made rapid conquests 
among the southern 
tribes and then, by dint 
of labor and martyrs’ 
blood, they added to their 
list of victories great 
numbers of the more 
warlike northern tribes. 


Mexico had been dom- 
inated by the cruel re- 
ligion of the human- 
sacrificing priests of the 
sun god; the Church sub- 
jected the country to the 
sweet yoke of Christ. 
Mexico had been a coun- 
try of illiterate savages; 
the Church in a short 
time formed it into a cul- 
tured nation. Harvard, 
the first university in the 
United States was found- 
ed in 1636; Mexico City 
had a fully accredited 
university in 1553. The 
first school had been 
established in 1522, the 





affirmative answer. Dat- 

ing from the year 1521, when Mexico City 
passed from Aztec domination into the hands 
of Cortes, Mexico entered on a period of re- 
ligious, social, civic, and economic prosperity 
that lasted for three hundred years. Prejudiced 
writers have enlarged on the horrors of the 
Spanish conquest and have insinuated that the 
Cross conquered because the sword enforced it. 
The truth is just the other way, for the mis- 
sionaries, who had landed with the troops, 
worked independently of them and preceded 
them. It is provocative of thought to consider 
how peaceably the Spanish occupation was real- 





first college in 1533. 
Mexico even had a printing press in 1536, years 
before the English made any serious attempt to 
colonize the present United States. But the 
Mexican government says that the Church 
never did anything for the good of the country. 
The course of studies conducted by the mission- 
aries was not confined to the basic truths of 
Christianity. Besides religion, the Indian stu- 
dents were taught the three R’s, Latin, rhetoric, 
philosophy, medicine, and music. The Church’s 
system of education lasted until the anti-re- 
ligious laws of 1833 made education a State- 
(Turn to page 378) 
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Behold I Found the Living Christ 


ES, I am Flavius, ten years centurion in 

the legions of Rome, forty years—after 
the Light shone full upon me—in the service of 
Christ. 

And being now beyond the three score and 
ten years allotted to man, also being imprisoned 
and bound by order of the Emperor Vespasian 
to a sometime certain death, I have desired 
greatly to tell thee the story of Messala. 

Messala—Messala, I who am about to die 
salute thee. 

Though thou art long numbered among them 
who have fallen asleep in Christ, thy name in 
my ears is as the tender rustling of a little 
breeze through the olive branches. Precious 
art thou in the eyes of the Master—a brand 
piucked from the burning. 

It was in the days when I dwelt in the city of 
Capharnaum, in Galilee, bound unto the service 
of Rome, that I first saw Jesus the Nazarene. 


I was, as I have said, a centurion, a rich man, 
and so known in the city, having a great house 
and many servants. 

Now it came to pass that one of these my 
servants came to be exceeding dear to me, even 
as ason. And this boy, frail and beautiful to 
look upon, was tormented by a restless spirit, 
his mind being as a lyre set in a window open 
to every passing wind. 

Therefore, as I beheld this Messala entering 
the portal of manhood, and having come to love 
him as a son, I was sore troubled concerning 
his future should I die. For I was a soldier, 
and the life of a soldier is as uncertain as the 
casting of dice in the marketplace. Now Mes- 
sala, albeit a slave, had according to certain 
rumors, the blood of Caesar in his veins, and a 
natural overwhelming pride. Wherefore I 
feared greatly lest his pride be turned to bitter- 
ness and he unto wicked ways. 

And having thought much of these things, I 
decided that in the autumn of that year, in the 
Jewish month of Tisri, I would adopt Messala 
as my son. Would I had told him. Then had 
he been spared much. And yet, even though 
wrung from my great love for him, I should 


Emma E. Tomlinson 


not say that. He who is master of men know- 
eth best. 

Now it came to pass that one day, having 
been called to the neighboring city of Tiberias, 
that upon returning thence, I found my house 
in disorder, and Messala sick unto death. 


And there were gathered in my house many 
of my Jewish neighbors, among them two ven- 
erable men who told me of Jesus the Nazarene, 
who was even then in Carpharnaum, and of 
His healing. 

And hearing, I longed to have Him come and 
heal Messala. But dreading to leave the boy 
lest he die, and feeling myself unworthy to ap- 
proach Him, I besought these two ancients that 
they go, beseeching Him to come and heal my 
sick servant, who was dear to me. 

Now these men did as I had said, telling Him 
also that I had built a synagogue in the city, and 
was moreover friendly to their nation. 

When they therefore drew nigh unto my 
house, I saw Jesus. And seeing Him, sent 
other of my friends in haste, saying that He 
should not trouble Himself, I being unworthy 
that He enter under my roof, but only to say 
the word and my servant would be healed. 


Marvel not that having seen Him, I should 
deem myself unworthy, I, the rich centurion 
who said to a soldier, Go, and he went; to an- 
other, Come, and he came; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he did it. For I say unto you, this 
Nazarene was like yet unlike other men. His 
raiment was humble, but His bearing was that 
of a king. Nay, He was more kingly than any 
king. And there was something not of earth 
about Him, something greater than the gods 
I knew. And in His eyes was sympathy for 
men and vast understanding. And His hair, 
the color of nuts ripening in the sun, lay folded 
back from His temples and fell upon His white- 
robed shoulders. 

Then I saw Him lift His hand after the man- 
ner of the Jews, and I heard His voice—a voice 
attuned to all the pain and all the joy of all the 
ages that had been and that were yet to be. 
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And He having said the word, Messala was 
healed. 

But ere Messala had received upon his mem- 
ory the imprint of His face, the Nazarene was 
already upon His way. 

But upon my.memory His face was graven 


as with a graver’s tool, in living fire. Despite 
which I could not yet persuade myself that He 
was other than a great healer sent by the gods, 
my gods, which yet in my heart I reverenced. 

Now as I have said, I did not tell Messala of 
my thought to make 
him my son and in- 
heritor of my riches, 
partly for the reason 
that, planning for his 
future, I deemed it 
wise to study yet a lit- 
tle the varying tides of 
his being, and partly 
for the reason that I 
greatly desired to sur- 
prise him at the time 
of his nativity. 

But it came to pass 
that Messala, having 
grown more and more 
restless, and at last 
being overcome by his 
inquietude, went 
steathily from my 
house under cover of 
the night. 

And Joel, my oldest 
servant, missing him 
at dawn, came to me 
running and wringing 
his hands. For Joel 
also loved Messala. And unto Joel, my steward, 
and unto Gaius, my under-steward only, seeing 
that I was without any of my own blood, had I 
told my plan for Messala. 

Days passed, and weeks, but I heard nothing 
of Messala. 

Then one day Joel came again to me, saying 
that Gaius had seen him in the village of Mag- 
dala in company with a rich young Jew and 
the golden-haired wanton, Mary. 

Thus early had he who should have been my 
son fallen upon evil days. For it was now but 
the heart of the summer. 

Now when the Jewish month of Tisri was 
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near at hand, and the Feast of Tabernacles, it 
came to pass that I was ordered into Judea to 
the city of Jerusalem. 

So with much misgiving concerning Messala, 
yet knowing his pride and fearing to estrange 
him utterly by forcing him back, which I might 
easily have done, he being my slave, I decided 
to leave Gaius in Capharnaum in charge of my 
house. And I further instructed him to keep 
secret watch over the boy and to welcome his 


return. And having done 


this, I marched with 
my men into Judea. 


Now there was in 
Jerusalem a prince of 
Judah, a rich, upright, 
learned man, and kind. 
For though I was a 
centurion, moreover a 
Roman, of that nation 
both feared and hated 
by the Judeans, yet 
did this man become 
my friend. And his 
wife having long since 
died, his heart was set 
upon Judas, his son. 


But Judas, albeit 
handsome in form and 
feature, I did ever 
mistrust, for he was 
shifty-eyed and glow- 
ering, with a _ secret 
smile upon his lips. 

Now was the Feast 
of Tabernacles being 
held in Jerusalem, 
and the city teemed with an eager, seeth- 
ing mass of the incoming Jews. Some of 
these, settling in the outermost parts of the 
city, built for themselves booths of palm 
and olive branches, according to their ancient 
use, and there lived for seven days until the 
feast was ended. And there was daily the blare 
of trumpets from their temple, and the nights 
were filled with lights. And my soldiers were 
kept busy because of the thieves and the beg- 
gars and those loathsome by reason of disease, 
who, following the others into the city, milled 
through its narrow streets. 

Now a year having passed, and hearing no 
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word of Messala, I feared greatly lest he had 
died. For Gaius, my servant whom I had left 
in Capharnaum, though setting a secret watch 
for him in both Tiberias and in Magdala, had 
heard naught of him. And Mary’s house was 
vacant. 

On the evening immediately following the 
last day of the feast, I was summoned to my 
friend’s house, and lo, Messala sat at meat with 
Judas. 

And I saw that Messala’s face, despite his 
lighter skin and the blue eyes of Britain, was as 
glowering as that of Judas. And also, seeing 
that he was shabbier than his wont, I rejoiced, 
for I thought his shabbiness the sign of his sep- 
aration from the woman. 

And thinking that I saw somewhat of his old 
affection as he looked at me, I gave him a well 
filled purse that he might purchase all of which 
he was so sorely in need. And I questioned him 
concerning his being in Jerusalem. Hearing 
which Judas smiled secretly, and Messala an- 
swering, muttered something about the meddle- 
some Nazarene even then stirring up sedition in 
Jerusalem. 

Now at the moment I said little, except that 
I, being a centurion, would see to any uprising 
among the populace. 

But after a little I took Messala aside, and in 
divers ways known only to those who greatly 
love another, and by cunning questioning, I 
learned that Mary, the wanton of Magdala, hav- 
ing been turned from her evil ways by the Naza- 
rene, had left the village, and following Him 
as His disciple, was even now in Jerusalem. 
And also that Judas had likewise been caught 
in the toils of her beauty. 

And Messala cursed the Nazarene wildly, 
crying out that by reason of His teaching he 
had lost the woman. 

These things did I learn from Messala in the 
house of Judas’s father. 

And being a busy man, concerned with my 
duties in the Fortress of Antonia, and the care 
of my men, I had little time with Messala. Even 
so, speaking kindly to him, I advised him to 
return to Capharnaum, and gave him another 
purse ample for all his needs until I should re- 
turn to that city. How little doth a soldier of 
Rome know where he shall be on the morrow! 

But Messala cried stubbornly that where the 
woman went he would go, even unto the utter 
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most borders, and that he would break the spell 
of the Nazarene. 

And Messala’s eyes were the eyes of the pos- 
sessed, and his hands, talons. 

Then, with the fire-graven face of the Naza- 
rene burning in my memory, I shook him angri- 
ly, bidding him remember how this same Naza- 
rene Whom he cursed had healed him of his 
grievous sickness. 

But Messala jerked savagely from my grasp. 

And once again, being greatly angered, I kept 
my silence concerning my intent to make him 
my son. 

And I let Messala go. 

Now the Nazarene, having left Jerusalem 
after the Feast of Tabernacles, did according 
to report teach and preach and heal in Galilee, 
Samaria and Perea. But in the winter season 
He came again unto Jerusalem to the Feast of 
Dedication, ever being mindful of the obser- 
vance of His faith. Then leaving the city, He 
went north upon His Father’s business, from 
Judea unto Perea, and after a little, south for 
the last time unto Jerusalem. 

Now it came to pass that I had never seen the 
Nazarene since that day in Capharnaum when 
He healed Messala. And on the day He rode 
triumphant into Jerusalem, sitting upon the 
foal of an ass, and the people strewed palm 
branches before Him, I was absent in Samaria. 

But returning on the morning of the fifth 
day following, I was commanded to go to Gol- 
gotha to see that order be observed at the cruci- 
fixion of two thieves, and One who was accused 
of blasphemy, having admitted to the high 
priest that He was the Christ the Son of God. 

And though having long feared for the life 
of the Nazarene, yet was I strangely shaken 
when they said it was indeed He Who should 
be crucified. But accusing myself of weakness 
unbecoming one in my station, I went, 

Yea, I went. I saw Him hanging on His 
cross, his agonized white face lifted in the gath- 
ering darkness—the face of Him Who had 
healed Messala, whom I loved. I heard His 


voice, the voice I remembered, the ageless voice 
crying out in the torment of those crucified: I 
thirst! 

And hearing that cry, I, even I, a centurion 
hardened in the legions of Rome, weakened. 
And snatching a reed with a vinegar-soaked 
sponge from one of my men, I went close to 
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the foot of the cross and thrust it upward to 
His lips. 

And looking into His unfathomable eyes, I 
knew that He was more to me than Messala, 
yea, than Rome, though as yet I saw in Him 
only a god-gifted healer, a noble man dying 
bravely the death of a common malefactor. For 
was He not dying in agony as other men cru- 
cified, died? 

And still looking up at Him, I heard a cry of 
despair ring out from somewhere on the inner 
edge of that milling, turbulent throng. And I 
knew that it was Messala who had cried. 

Turning hastily from the cross, I directed 
two of the soldiers to seek 
him, they being from Ca- 
pharnaum. For of a sudden, 
I thought of Judas who had 
died in despair by his own 
hand. And Messala had com- 
panioned with Judas. 

They did not find Messala, 
and he had long fallen asleep 
ere I learned the reason for 
that bitter cry. 

Now the mantle of dark- 
ness which had been slowly 
settling upon the earth, fell 
full upon us, and the earth- 
quake rocked the hill of Gol- 
gotha so that the crosses set 
upon it reeled to and fro. 
But only those of the two 
thieves, fer the cross of the 
Nazarene’ stood upright 
against the weird flashing 
light, an eternal anchor for men, sunk deep in 
the heart of a changing world. 

And though I knew the clutch of fear, never- 
theless was I bound to stand fast. Wherefore 
I stayed by His cross until the storm had 
abated; until the earth stopped rocking, and 
the last terror-stricken one had fled toward the 
city. 

Then looking, I saw that the women, among 
them the mother of the Nazarene, and others 
of his followers were still upon their knees close 
to the foot of His cross. 

My soldiers took him down, gently, as I com- 
manded, and the women received Him that they 
might minister to His bruised body, preparing 
it for the burial. 
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And as I stood in their midst, I saw one bend- 
ing above Him, wrapped in the mantle of her 
golden hair. 

And seeing, I thought in my heart that she 
was that Mary who had taken Messala from 
me. Wherefore I questioned her harshly, say- 
ing: Woman, who art thou that thou shouldst 
be here among those who minister unto such as 
He? And she pushing back her hair, looked up, 
and answering meekly, said: I am Mary of 
Magdala, who having been so great a sinner, 
am least among these. But He, having deemed 
me worthy of salvation, did cleanse me of my 
sin. For which cause, loving Him greatly, I 
do serve Him now. 

Hearing which, I stood re- 
buked. Moreover, seeing that 
she was very beautiful de- 
spite the stains of grief upon 
her face, I did pity Messala. 
For she was indeed, among 
all women I had ever seen, 
most beautiful. 

Now they, having begged 
the body of Jesus for burial, 
carried Him away to the 
garden tomb of a certain rich 
disciple called Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. 

Now it came to pass, in 
accordance with the desire of 
Caiphais and Annas, and 
other of the Sanhedrin, that 
some of the soldiers were 
ordered from the Fortress of 
Antonia to guard the tomb 
of the Nazarene. And I, Flavius, was present 
to witness the sealing of the tomb with the 
great seal of Rome. 

And returning to the fortress, I cast myself 
upon my couch and fell asleep, exhausted in 
body and mind. 

But my sleep was disturbed by fitful dreams 
of the Nazarene and of Messala, and by the 
half-heard cries of both. 

Yes, the guard is coming now. But, being 
secretly Christians, as is Claudius, to whom I 
am chained, they will wait. 

Peace be to you. 

Be not sorrowful. Behold, I am going but a 
little sooner by way of the cross, and am not 


(Turn to page 366) 
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From a Science Notebook 


Vitamins foster health and growth. Six have been 
discovered and are identified by letters of the alphabet: 

Vitamin A determines growth and body-weight, 

Vitamin B prevents nervous disorders and stimulates 
the appetite, 

Vitamin C is necessary to prevent scurvy, 

Vitamin D (the sunshine vitamin) prevents rickets, 

Vitamin E is closely associated with reproductive 
processes, 

Vitamin F prevents pellagra. 

Eggs with dark yellow yolks are specially rich in 
vitamin A. 

Turnip juice is the latest addition to health drinks. 
One cent will buy 1100 vitamin C units of this juice, 
whereas it will buy only 220 in orange or 170 in tomato 
juice. 

Experiments have shown that if hay is dried rapidly, 
it retains best the vitamins A and D, needed by cattle. 


* * * 


Sometimes a cupful of common salt, thrown on a hot 
fire, will remove soot from furnace pipes and chimneys 
as effectively as any of the various chemical mixtures. 


* * * 


The skins of grapefruit now yield oil for synthetic 
violet and rose perfumes. 


* * * 


Recent excavations in Egypt have brought to light 
a mechanical toy almost 4,000 years old. The toy, very 
cleverly made, consists of four ivory dwarfs, which, 
when wound up with threads, dance briskly on spools 
set in holes in an ivory base. 


* * * 


Thirty per cent of the sunshine is cut off by the 
annual 70,000,000 tons of soot dropped on American 
cities. 

. * *~ 


One part silver to a quarter billion parts water is a 
new disinfectant formula for water. 


* * * 


One of the oldest things on earth today is the colossal 
cypress tree of Tule in Oaxaca, Mexico. It has been 
estimated that it is between 5,000 and 10,000 years old. 
At a height of three feet above the ground the tree 
recently measured 175 feet in circumference; it in- 
creases about seven-eights of an inch in diameter each 
year. The branches extend outward more than one 
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hundred feet. Still it is less than two hundred feet 
high. The tree is estimated to contain 1,208,000 pounds 
—about 360,000 board feet, or enough to build twenty- 
two American homes. 


* * * 


The average plant shoot will grow about 1/100,000 
inch a second, or an inch every eleven and one half 
days. 


* * * 


Pneumatic tires were invented in 1889 by an Irish 
physician who wanted to make a long bicycle ride to 
school more comfortable for his young son. 


* * - 
Cigarette ashes make good silver polish. 
* x * 


Sugar is used to “sweeten” the mortar used in big 
buildings and bridges to strengthen it. 


* * * 


Scientific experiments with a strobophotograph, or 
sound photographing device, recently demonstrated that 
all good singers sing many tones with a rising pitch 
glide, sometimes as great as several whole tones. The 
average rising pitch glide for one of the operatic artists 
studied was 13 per cent; for another it was 33 per 
cent. Falling gliding attack was found rare. 


~ * * 


A vocabulary of eight hundred fifty words is suf- 
ficient to carry on an ordinary conversation. 


2 
* * * 


Dark days in winter are caused by soot and dust in 
the atmosphere. Smoke and dust concentrate and are 
held down by a layer of warmer air above the cold. 


* * * 


Location in reference to the equator does not affect 
the direction in which vines grow. Some have a 
natural tendency to twist clockwise around the support, 
others counter-clockwise. Natural conditions decide the 
direction in some cases. A few reverse the original 
direction for little or no reason. 


* * * 


The widely-held belief that the bee can sting only 
once, and must die afterwards, has been denied. Even 
after stinging several times, the bee usually recovered, 
experiments have shown. 


* * * 


Most lawns should be rolled instead of being raked 
in spring. 
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Philosophy 
The Idea of the Soul in Pre-Christian Philosophy 


Gabriel Verkamp, O. S. B. 


N philosophical speculation the soul has been 

one of the principal problems that occupied 
the minds of philosophers. Concerning the soul 
there are various questions seeking solution. 
The first question is: is there a soul? If this 
question is answered in the affirmative, then 
new questions immediately arise. What is the 
soul? is it immortal? where did it come from? 
must the soul always be in a body? 


For us these questions have been answered in 
the catechism, and so from our childhood on we 
have been familiar with the answers to these 
questions. But it was not so with the philoso- 
phers who came before Christ. They had no 
catechism to teach them. For them the soul 
was one of the deepest mysteries. It is true 
they had never lost the idea of a soul entirely. 
In Greek poetry and in Greek religion or my- 
thology the soul is mentioned. According to 
Homer, a famous Greek poet, the soul is a mere 
shadow. 

The very first Greek philosophers were not 
concerned about the soul of man. Their phi- 
losophical investigation began with nature, i. e., 
the material universe. Gradually they also 
studied man. From their study of nature they 
had come to the conclusion that fundamentally 
there is only one thing or substance which 
manifests itself to us in various ways. Since 
nature also shows us life, the philosophers con- 
cluded that the primitive substance must be en- 
dowed with life. If this primitive substance 
did not contain life it could not manifest it. 
Hence, they concluded, the entire universe lives. 
Since life is considered as a manifestation of 
the soul we have here the doctrine of the world- 
soul. One of the earliest philosophers describes 
the world-soul thus: “Just as our soul, being 
air, holds us together, so do breath and air en- 
compass the world.” He considered the soul as 
matter of a more subtle kind. 


When the philosophers at first began to in- 
vestigate and study the soul of man they had 





very crude notions of its nature. They compared 
it to the world-soul. Some thought that the soul 
of man is part of the world-soul. Some of the 
philosophers believed that the soul is immortal. 
Hence in describing the nature of the soul they 
had to be careful not to attribute anything to it 
that could not be reconciled with immortality. 
In this they found great difficulties. Some 
thought they had overcome this difficulty by de- 
fining the soul as harmony. Others could not 
see how the soul could be immortal if it is har- 
mony. 

Aristotle says that some philosophers taught 
the following doctrine concerning the soul: 
“Some of them say that the soul is identified 
with the corpuscles in the air, and others say 
that it is that which moves the corpuscles.” 
This is especially the doctrine of the philoso- 
phers called Atomists, who flourished more 
than 400 years before Christ. According to the 
Atomists everything is made up of small par- 
ticles called atoms. All the atoms have essen- 
tially the same nature. They merely differ in 
size, order, and position. For the Atomists the 
soul, too, is corporeal. It is composed of atoms 
that are lighter and more subtle. Democritus, 
one of the Atomists, teaches that the soul is the 
noblest part of man and is even divine. It 
permeates the entire body producing different 
effects in different parts of the body. Thus it 
produces thought in the head, love and anger in 
the heart, etc. Man dies when the soul-atoms 
leave the body. These atoms, according to 
Democritus, have only one passage way through 
which they can leave the body, viz., the respira- 
tory duct or channel. As long as man breathes, 
this passage is blocked by air and the soul- 
atoms cannot escape. Hence as long as a man 
can breathe he will not die. 

According to Plato Socrates said beautiful 
things about the soul. A difficulty was once 
proposed to Socrates by one who had heard that 
the soul is harmony. The difficulty was pro- 
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posed in the following manner: “One may say 
that harmony is invisible, incorporeal, perfect, 
and divine; yet when the lyre is destroyed, the 
harmony ceases. How then can the soul which 
has the same relation to the body as harmony to 
the lyre, survive the body?” Plato in one of his 
works puts the following explanation in the 
mouth of Socrates in answer to the difficulty 
proposed: “Harmony is produced by the lyre. 
It follows as an effect. The soul does not fol- 
low the body. The soul is not an effect of the 
body. The soul existed before the body. Be- 
sides, harmony admits of degrees, i. e., there 
can be more or less harmony. But one soul is 
not more or less a soul than another. The soul, 
therefore, is not harmony. The soul is leader 
and master of the body—a far diviner thing 
than any harmony.” ‘ 

Likewise Plato had lofty ideas of the soul, 
although many of the things he says seem ab- 
surd to us. He teaches that God first made a 
world-soul and then made the souls of men. He 
made all these souls in the beginning, of which 
there was a definite number. Hence the souls 
pre-exist, i. e., exist before the body. Accord- 
ing to Plato it is not natural for the soul to be 
in a body, since the soul is spiritual, rational, 
and immortal, whilst the body is material, irra- 
tional, and mortal. The only reason why a soul 
is in a body is because the soul sinned and hence 
as a punishment must exist in the body. The 
body, therefore, is considered as the prison or 
the tomb of the soul. If a man lives virtuously 
on earth his soul will go to a place of delights 
after death. If man lives badly his soul must 
enter another body, even the body of a brute or 
plant until it is purified. 

Aristotle had the best conception of the soul 
of any pre-Christian philosopher. According to 
him it is natural for the soul to be in the body. 
The soul is spiritual and immortal and is imme- 
diately created by God. Moreover, the soul does 
not exist before it is united to the body. 

The philosophers who came after Aristotle 
again had a degraded notion of the soul. The 
Stoics considered the soul as something mate- 
rial. Some of the Stoics thought that the soul 
of a wise man does not end with death, but will 
exist until the universal conflagration of all 
matter. 

According to the Epicureans the soul is com- 
posed of the finer kind of atoms. The body holds 
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the atoms of the soul together. At the moment 
of death, i. e., when the soul-atoms leave the 
body, these atoms are immediately scattered on 
account of their extreme lightness. 


These conflicting opinions concerning the 
soul caused a spirit of skepticism or doubt. 
People did not know what to think. Cicero, for 
instance, at one time would accept one of the 
foregoing explanations and again he would take 
another. Even the Jews had false ideas con- 
cerning the soul. The Sadducees denied even 
the existence of a spiritual soul and with it im- 
mortality. The Pharisees held that the soul is 
spiritual and immortal, but believed in pre- 
existence and transmigration of souls. 


The sincere searcher after truth breathed a 
sigh of relief when Christ came and taught man 
the eternal truths. For those who believe in 
Christ, all confusion concerning the soul has 
been taken away, but the unbeliever still grovels 
in darkness and uncertainty. 


TRAINING OUR CHILDREN 


“Every mature person knows that children 
who are not taught to do hard things are quite 
unprepared for life. Failure in adult life may 
be invariably traced to lack of right self-dis- 
cipline in youth... Edmund Burke’s famous 
dictum jumps to mind: ‘All men that are 
ruined, are ruined on the side of their natural 
propensities.’... But true discipline, to be 
thoroughly effective and lasting in results, must 
be founded on religious principles, which teach 
obedience to lawfully constituted authority, 
self-denial, and self-control. Train up a child 
in the way it should go, admonishes Holy Scrip- 
ture, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.”—Reginald Lutomski, O. F. M. 


COMPANIONSHIP 


“Make a careful choice of your friends, for 
by them you shall be judged as you are. Let 
them therefore be wise and virtuous and none 
of those who follow you for gain. Always 


associate in close friendship with your betters, 
not with your inferiors, though it certainly is 
not necessary to look down upon the latter. 
You may be kind with all people without get- 
ting intimate.”—St. Joseph Magazine. 
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Sacred Vestments 


Joseph Battaglia, O. S. B. 


T Holy Mass, the Church, as if to sub- 

merge the identity of the priest and thus 
to show that Christ is the real Priest of the 
Mass, arrays the priest in vestments which 
translate him into another world. But in the 
Mass as in all Catholic worship, there is noth- 
ing merely exterior: all is figurative and ex- 
pressive of the interior. And so it is with the 
liturgical vestments. For they not only point 
out in a general way the majesty of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, but also express manifold 
mysteries that excite and foster devotion. And 
although the sacred vestments were not origin- 
ally introduced on account of this symbolism, 
the Church has justly ascribed it to them. For 
she makes use of the name of a vestment, its 
original purpose, its color, its form, its use, as 
well as the manner of putting it on and wearing 
it, to express mysteries of the life of Christ, 
truths of our holy faith, as well as moral ad- 
monitions. 

The vesting of a priest for Mass is both in- 
teresting and instructive. Having first washed 
his hands, the priest kisses the amice (a linen 
cloth, about three feet long and eighteen or 
twenty inches wide, with two strings attached), 
rests it a moment on his head, and then places 
it on his neck and shoulders. After adjusting 
it, he crosses the strings upon his breast, passes 
them behind, and ties them in front. This vest- 
ment derives its name from the Latin verb 
amicire, which means to clothe or cover. It 
is not certain what was the original purpose of 
the amice. Some think that it was intended to 
cover the bareness of the neck. Others think 
that it was introduced merely to protect the 
richer vestments from being soiled by perspira- 
tion from the face and neck. Still others look 
upon it as a sort of winter muffler to protect the 
throat and thus preserve a clear voice for sing- 
ing. The prayer which the priest says while 
donning the amice, indicates its chief symboli- 
cal meaning: “Place upon my head, O Lord, the 
helmet of salvation for repelling the attacks of 
the evil one.” It is, therefore, a part of the 
armor of a soldier of Christ, and reminds the 


priest that life is a warfare in which he must 
fight for the victory. The amice also recalls the 
cloth with which the Jews shamefully blind- 
folded Christ in His Passion. 

The priest next dons the alb (from the Latin 
word, alba, white), a white robe reaching down 
to the feet, and covering the whole body. The 
chief symbolical meaning of the alb, based on 
its color and material (linen), is purity of life. 
The prayer which the Church places on the lips 
of the priest vesting in the alb reminds him of 
this: “Purify me, O Lord, and make me clean 
of heart, that washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
I may enjoy eternal delights.” The alb also 
reminds us of the white fool’s garment with 
which the mocking Herod clothed Jesus Christ, 
the Eternal Wisdom. 

To keep the long, flowing alb in its proper 
place, the priest binds it about the waist with 
the cincture or girdle, a long tasselled cord 
which serves much the same purpose as a belt 
or sash on a dress. While the amice and alb 
must be of linen, the cincture may also be either 
of hemp, wool, or silk. Like the alb the cinc- 
ture signifies chastity. In handsomely made 
cinctures we can see a symbolical allusion to 
virginal purity as the most precious, the bright- 
est jewel in the crown of sacerdotal virtues. The 
cincture also recalls the cords and ropes which 
bound the innocent and all-powerful! hands of 
our Divine Savior in His Passion. 


THE WORKINGMAN 


“Our Redeemer entered this world in the 
guise of a humble worker, a son of labor, and 
destined to become a workman Himself. When, 
moreover, He presented Himself to the world 
to begin His public life, His divine Apostolate, 
He was called the carpenter’s son, the work- 
man’s son... All that indicates clearly enough 
the place that workers occupy in the Redemp- 
tion, and in the Heart of the Redeemer. Jesus, 
coming into the world, took His place among 
them.”—Pope Pius XI. 


366 
Behold I Found the Living Christ 
(Continued from page 361) 
afraid. Is the servant better than the Master, 


that he shrink from agony and death? Or, is 
he better than the sensitive and lonely boy who 
died so courageously at Rome? I say unto you: 
No. 

Wherefore, think not of me but of those 
things of which I speak. Hear then. 


On the morning of the third day, it being the 
Jewish sabbath, I rose early, being ill at ease 
because of rumors I had heard concerning the 
Nazarene’s promise to rise from the dead on 
that day. 

So leaving the Fortress of Antonia, I made 
my way to the garden where they had laid Him. 
And these things I turned over in my mind as I 
walked: that if the Nazarene were but a man 
like other men, then could He not rise from the 
dead. And I, Flavius, knew that He was indeed 
dead. But if He were that Christ for Whom 
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men looked, as even Himself had said, then— 

Now having come upon the garden path, I 
saw that which did weight my feet fast upon 
the earth. 

For lo, the stone was rolled away, the sol- 
diers prostrate upon the ground, and from the 
open tomb a great Light shining—such a light 
as that upon Golgotha when the sky was rent 
by lightning at the death of the Nazarene, save 
that in this Light there was no terror, only a 
great abiding peace. 

And seeing, I stood in the shadow of the 
rocks, for I knew not what to do. 

Then despite the unutterable peace in the 
garden, fear such as I had never known pos- 
sessed me—the fear of the unknown to which 
I was come so near. 


And hearing steps, I looked from the shadows 
and saw Mary of Magdala running toward the 
tomb. 

And seeing it open, and the Light, she cried 
out suddenly and covered her eyes. 

But after a little I heard her question One 
Whom as yet I had not seen, concerning 
where He had taken the body of the Naza- 
rene. For she thought He was the gardener. 

Now it came to pass that leaning farther 
from my hiding place, I saw Him to Whom 
she spake. And from behind me in the 
shadow I heard a panting breath and the 
cracking of little twigs. But all my thought 
being upon Him Who stood there, I did not 
turn. 

And still listening, I heard Him speak to 
the woman, gently, yet with authority, say- 
ing: Mary. 

That voice! 
healed Messala! 

And I heard Mary answering, cry joyful- 
ly: Rabonni. 

Then I knew what already in my heart I 
had known, that the One on the path was 
indeed th Nazarene, Who having risen from 
the dead, could be none other than the 
Christ promised aforetime. 

And falling upon my knees, I heard the 
one who stood behind me in the shadow fall 
also upon his knees, for the little twigs 
broke under a sudden weight. 

And turning I beheld Messala, his face 
transfigured in the white Light of Christ, 
more beautiful now than when I bought 


The voice of Him Who had 
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him, a little child, in the slave market of Rome 
so Many years ago. 

And again hearing feet upon the path, I 
turned. 

And Mary of Magdala running swiftly from 
the garden cried joyfully, saying: He is risen 
—He is risen. 

Then looking beyond her to where the Na- 
zarene had stood, lo, He had become One with 
the Light, so that we saw Him no more in the 
garden. 

And turning again to Messala, behold, he was 
no longer there. 

Yet I say unto you, this going was not as his 
other goings, for I had seen the wonder and 
exceeding great joy in his eyes. 

Wherefor, beloved, hear the witness of him 
long since fallen asleep in Christ: 


To one who hath ever been as a father unto 
me, greeting. 


I, Messala about to die, having been or- 
dered to the beasts at Rome, desire that 
thou shouldst know the fullness of my sin, 
whereby thou mayst know also the fullness 
of the mercy of Christ Jesus. 

For I, Messala, hating the Nazarene for 
having cleansed the heart of Mary of Mag- 
dala, so that from that hour, thinking 
neither of me nor of any of her lovers, she 
became His disciple, did even urge Judas 
to betray Him. 

Wherefore, except for the grace of God, 
I had, seeing how He died, hanged myself 
even as Judas. And so thinking, I went 
unto the tomb, hoping yet doubting wheth- 
er He would indeed rise from the dead. 

And because I had so newly come unto 
salvation, I did turn from thee in the gar- 
den, for as yet I had no words to speak 
unto any man. And later seeking thee at 
the Fortress of Antonia, thou wast al- 
ready bound by ship unto Egypt. 

Grieve not, beloved father. Yet a little 
while and I shall see thee again. 

Remember also that I was not afraid to 
die. How should I be seeing that Christ 
goes with me? 

The story of Messala is finished now and I 
am ready to go. 

May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ abide 
with you the little time until we meet again. 
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Simon of Cyrene 
HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER 


I am that Simon, once called “of Cyrene” 

I’m black but beautiful. In God’s dear house 

I shine among the children of His grace. 

Of - ’twas writ, “And they constrained 

OS 

Ah me! I was constrained, but e’er the wood 

Had touched my shoulder, while its shadow lay 

Athwart my back, I raised mine eyes and saw 

The piteous figure of the Condemned One. 

My heart was pierced with grief, but in that 
glance 

I knew, oh myst’ry! That He willed it so. 

I took the cross and step by step with Him 

I bore the burden up the Hill that day. 

I saw it all 

And still it seemed to me 

That —_ things must be done—it was His 
will. 

I stayed with Him until the very end, 

There by the roadside where they raised the 
cross. 


And Oh! The hours, they went so slow, so slow. 

The shouting, cursing crowd had tired grown. 

Some lay down on the grass. The blood still 
dripped 

A little from His hands, and oozing dried 

On His poor feet and piteous thorn-pierced 
brow. 

His Mother was with Mary and young John. 

They stood beside the cross. And still He lived. 

— the hours went by. The skies grew 

ar 

And raindrops fell. 
tears. 

Oh! Slow and bitter were the crimson hours. 

He spoke. I caught no word, for crouched I hid, 

I was so fearful of the savage throng. 

But more than once I thought I Heard His voice 

And then He startled all with one loud cry, 

The cry of one who conquers, not who dies. 

It must have echoed to the ends of earth. 

Then with a murmured word His spirit passed, 

And thunder fearful rolled above our heads 

And wicked lightning cleft the threatening sky. 

Not to the city but the wastes I fled, 

And from that day, but one desire was mine 

To ease the load of every suffering one, 

My or on Him with whom I climbed that 

ill. 


And when the summons came, that comes to all, 
And in the eternal court my judge appeared, 
Lo! It was He who died upon the tree. 


Now by His throne I lift my voice for those 
Who are “constrained” to bear the cross, that 


they 
May find the healing of the Saviour’s love. 


They seemed to me like 
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JESUS CHRIS}T 


MION’T pity God. It seems 
ai that pity was the emo- 
tion expressed by those 
good women of Jeru- 
salem who wept at 
sight of Jesus bearing 
He, even in the midst of 





His cross. 
the cruelest suffering, sought to cor- 


rect them: “Weep not for me.” 

The feast of Easter most naturally 
leads us to think of Christ as victo- 
rious over all His enemies—men, 
death, hell. However, we do wrong 
in thinking of Christ as triumphant 
only in His Resurrection. It seems 
that generally we are inclined to view 
the entire life of Christ as the life of 
One in constant defeat, constantly at 
the mercy of His enemies. 

Just the contrary is true. From 
birth to death Christ was always the 
all-powerful God. Any other concept 
of Him is false. On the surface of 
things, indeed, He seemed to be weak, 
to succumb to mere human or diabol- 
ical forces; yet, if one reads the Gos- 
pels attentively one will invariably 
find at every moment of seeming 
weakness not only a glimpse, but real 
proof of omnipotence. To cite but a 
few: He is born a helpless Babe— 
Angel hosts and a star announce 
Him; He is tempted and carried aloft 
by the devil—He exercises God’s 
authority over the tempter; He is 
bound as a criminal—His “I am He” 
prostrates His captors; He bows 
His head in a shameful death—the 
sun is darkened, the earth quakes, the 
dead rise from their graves. In fine, 
at every turn He insisted that all that 
He was to suffer at the hands of oth- 
ers, He would suffer only because He 
willed it. Triumphant, because all- 
powerful, in life, so He is till the end 
of time and at Judgment and for all 
eternity. 
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TRIUMPHANT IN His CHURCH 


Since His ascent into heaven Christ 
lives on in the world in the Church, 
His own Mystical Body, of which He 
is the Head and vital principle. And 
throughout the centuries this Church 
has constantly relived and reenacted 
the earthly life of its Head: apparent 
defeat with ever-recurring evidences 
of divine power and ultimate tri- 
umph. Always has our Lord followed 
that plan of His which St. Paul thus 
explains: “The weak things of this 
world hath God chosen that He may 
confound the strong .... that no flesh 
should glory in His sight.” 


Thus in the first centuries there 
was no power in the world equal to 
that of Rome—and an insignificant 
Jewish fisherman named Peter en- 
tered the Rome of Nero, and soon 
from the poorest hovel to the place of 
Caesar Christians were found in 
every place, to emerge through a del- 
uge of blood to ultimate triumph un- 
der Constantine. Later, unnumbered 
hordes of barbarians descended on 
southern Europe, apparently wiping 
out Christian civilization—and the 
meek and gentle monks were there to 
tame and civilize them and bring 
them to bow beneath the yoke of 
Christ. A Patrick in Ireland, a Boni- 
face in Germany, a Francis Xavier in 
India— the weak of this world, in- 
deed, yet going forth and converting 
entire nations with the wisdom, 
authority, and power of their Lord, 
who is ever strong and can never 
know defeat. Thus Christ’s Church 
has in its history known a succession 
of triumphs. But— 


WHAT OF TODAY? 


Is Christ still all-powerful? Indeed, 
yes. Is Christ triumphant in His 
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Body, the Church? This question 
brings us to the point aimed at in 
this article. Confining ourselves to 
the millions of humans in our own 
country, we must admit that Jesus 
Christ is far from triumphant. How 
explain this condition? 

Christ, as has been said, lives and 
operates in His Body, the Church. 
Now the Church is composed of the 
living human beings, clerical and lay, 
who have been baptized. Christ there- 
fore operates through these faithful 
by His grace, indeed, but this in turn 
depends on the free will, the free co- 
operation of these members. And, 
since the grace and power of Christ 
is not shortened, then, if there be 
weakness and lack, it lies in the mem- 
bers of the Church. 

There is at this time evident in 
Christ’s Body a weakness which 
should be one of the most lamentable 
mysteries of modern history. How 
sad it is that many in alarm have 
lately preferred to use the term, 
“Church dormant” instead of 
“Church militant!” True, we have a 
few isolated apostolic men who, fol- 
lowing the noble example of that 
worthy successor of St. Peter, Pius 
XI, go forth valiantly to battle that 
Christ may reign among men; _ but 
their efforts seem to be nullified by 
the indifference, sluggishness, world- 
liness, and (shall we say it?) coward- 
ice of the great mass of Catholics. 

We look in vain for the vigor and 
vitality of ancient Catholic life. 
Where is that difference between 
Christian and pagan which in former 
times caused men to wonder, and 
drew them by its beauteous contrast? 
Where is that zeal to make converts 
formerly manifested on every occa- 
sion and in all walks of life? Now 
we seem content to let them come in 


-“~ a 


pitiful numbers of their own accord. 
Who sets standards for living among 
us today, Catholics or heretics and 
pagans? How willingly and weakly 
do Catholics, who are the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world, fol- 
low the leadership of this pagan 
world! Little do they know or think 
of the power and truth of Jesus 
Christ that is in them by right. De- 
featism is marked on their very 
brows. Soldiers of Christ forsooth! 
Even in our churches is this weak- 
ness visible. For the virile, powerful 
participation in the grand and simple 
liturgy they prefer soft, often sen- 
suous, unliturgical prayer and music; 
a simpering sentimentality character- 
izes devotion to the Saints; nay, the 
very devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and to the Blessed Sacrament 
has been so feminized as to lose much 
of its power and efficacy! Religion 
has been emasculated for many, be- 
cause there has been lost the idea of 
an all-powerful God behind it. Hence 
it has lost also the power to animate 
everyday life, to resist temptation to 
faith and morals; has lost that rest- 
less eagerness, the “charity which 
presseth” to do and dare for Christ. 
Read the signs of the times. The 
enemy is no more subtle heresy, but 
forthright atheism—negation of God 
and His laws. And the enemy is no 
longer at our gates; it has entered 
among us, has even made fearful in- 
roads among our own members. The 
time is at hand for us to choose either 
to put on the armor and weapons of 
Jesus Christ, the Omnipotent, or to 
allow our generation to succumb and 
lie dormant until He shall have raised 
up in our midst other apostles who 
will be willing to battle and even to 
die that Jesus Christ may reign. 
HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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Query Corner 


What is sinning against the Holy Ghost? Why does Christ 
say that a sin against the Holy Ghost will not be forgiven 
’ either in the present or in the next life? 


The Holy Ghost is called the “Giver of graces.” 
The sin against the Holy Ghost is a wilful, persistent 
refusal to accept these graces. It means final impeni- 
tence, an opposition to grace which lasts till death. 
The reason why this sin cannot be forgiven is to be 
found, not in any lack of mercy or forgiveness on the 
part of God, but in the sinner himself who obstinately 
refuses God’s forgiveness by resisting the grace of 
conversion, and enters wilfully impenitent into the next 
life in which conversion to God is no longer possible. 


On Good Fiday one of the services is called the “adoration 
of the cross.” | thought only God can be adored. Why is 
it that the devotion is called “adoration”? 


“Adoration” has two different meanings. In the strict 
sense it means the worship paid to God alone. But 
sometimes it means the veneration or homage shown to 
creatures, as is evident from many texts of the Bible. 
In this sense the veneration paid to the cross is fitly 
termed “adoration” since the cross represents Jesus 
Christ Who is God. 


In regard to using the missal at Mass, isn’t it impossible, 
or almost impossible, to read the prayers in English as fast 
as the priest reads them in Latin? 


Impossible? I wouldn’t say that. But I admit it is 
sometimes almost impossible. It depends, of course, on 
how fast the priest reads or how slowly you read. Like 
everything else the missal becomes more familiar with 
use. That is why priests who have studied the prayers 
of the Mass and read them day after day can recite 
them at a moderately rapid rate and at the same time 
pray them thoughtfully and reverently. This certainly 
does not excuse undue haste in sacred functions, but it 
explains why the laity who are not so well acquainted 
with the missal often find it difficult to keep up even 
with a priest who reads the prayers slowly. As a 
practical suggestion you might find this helpful: in- 
stead of trying to read all the prayers of the Ordinary 
of the Mass each time, take one or more from the 
various parts of the Mass and read them slowly, 
thoughtfully, prayerfully. In this way you can pray 
the Mass, and at the same time pray it with the priest. 


What is a soul? What does it take to constitute a human 
soul? 


The life-principle of any living being is a soul. The 
human eee te the life-principle in man; it is a simple 
spiritual substance possessing intelligence, free will and 
immortality. That is what really constitutes the human 
soul and makes it different from the animal soul. The 
fact that it is the life-principle of a human body dis- 
tinguishes the human soul from an angel, which is also 
a — being having intellect and will but no mate- 
rial body. 


Please explain what is meant by the Feast of the Passover 
and the Feast of Tabernacles which are often mentioned in 
the Gospel? 


These are the two greatest feasts observed by the 
Jews. The names “Passover” and “Tabernacles” are 
both significant. The Pasch or Passover commemorated 
the deliverance of the Israelites from the bondage of 
Egypt: God commanded the Hebrews to sacrifice a 
lamb on the eve of their departure from Egypt and to 
strew the blood upon the door-posts of their houses; 
the destroying angel, while smiting the Egyptions, 
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assed over all the houses marked with the blood of the 
amb. In commemoration of this event the Jews were 
commanded to observe a seven day festival each spring 
during which the paschal lamb was sacrificed. In the 
designs of God the Jewish Passover was a type of the 
Christian Pasch: the deliverance of the human race 
from the bondage of sin through the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. . “Tabernacle” literally means a tent. 
The Feast of Tabernacles takes its name from the 
booths of branches and foliage in which the inhabitants 
and pilgrims to Jerusalem lived during the seven days 
of celebration. This feast, observed each year in autumn, 
was instituted to commemorate the sojourn of the 
Israelites in the desert and to thank God for His many 
benefits received during the year. 


What is the significance of the candles which are placed 
near the body of a deceased Catholic before and during the 


funeral services? 


This beautiful practice is an expression of faith and 
hope. The burning candle here symbolizes the light of 
eternal life and glory. By placing the lighted candles 
near the body of the deceased, the Church and the sur- 
vivors express their hope that the departed one is en- 
joying or will soon enjoy the light of eternal glory. 


Why is it necessary that a priest should officiate at the 
marriage of Catholics? 


To many people marriage is nothing more than the 
closing chapter of a checkered romance. But the Church 
looks at marriage differently; marriage is a public 
contract and a sacrament. The Church alone can 
regulate the administration of sacraments. The law of 
the Church expressly states that the marriages of 
Catholics are valid only if they are contracted before 
two witnesses and the parish priest or some other priest 
having the proper authority. Strictly speaking, the 
Sacrament of Matrimony is administered, not by the 
priest, but by the bridegroom and bride themselves; 
the priest is the official representative of the Church 
who testifies to the contract and imparts the nuptial 
blessing in the name of the Church. 


How does the Catholic Church penalize the Catholic party 
of a mixed marriage who refuses to bring up the children 
as Catholics? 


The Catholic who openly disregards the gravest 
obligation imposed on parents by the fourth command- 
ment is worthy neither of the name of Catholic nor of 
the benefits of the Catholic faith. As long as he con- 
tinues in this state of sin he is practically cut off from 
the communion of the Church, by being deprived of the 
benefit of the Sacraments. He can be readmitted to the 
Sacraments only if he sincerely promises to do all in his 
power to remedy the situation. 


Is it permissible to have Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment more than once a day in any Church? Is there any 
objection to attending Benediction more than once a day? 


It is the right of the bishop of the diocese to de- 
termine where and when Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament may be held. During the Octave of Corpus 
Christi the Church allows Benediction twice a day in 
connection with Solemn Mass and Vespers. At other 
times Benediction may not be given more than once a 
day in the same church, unless the bishop has special 
reasons for permitting it. As for attending Benediction 
several times a day, certainly there is no oo On 
the contrary, genuine devotion to the Bles Sacrament 
is praiseworthy and to be encouraged. 
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OUR INDIAN MISSIONS 


St, Ann’s Indian Mission 


HILDEBRAND E.uiort, O. S. B. 


It is merely stating the plain fact to say that the 
Turtle Mountain Missionary and his band of co-workers 
are “snowed in” these days. Sub-zero temperatures 
have been the order of the day since the middle of 
December. As a result, there is much suffering amongst 
our poor Indians. When we say sub-zero, we don’t 
mean just a shade below that mark on the thermometer 
—the lowest temperature thus far this winter was 44 
below zero; 0 to 35 below are common occurrences. 
When, for a change, the thermometer goes up to 10 
below, the Missionaries exclaim, “It is much warmer, 
only 10 below today,” which seems to indicate that we 
are beginning to be acclimated to Turtle Mountain 
winter temperatures. 

There is snow a plenty, too, in Turtle Mountains; 
in fact, the ground has been covered since early Fall. 
It is nothing unusual for the Missionary to get stuck 
two or three times on one sickcall, and it is then that 
the old team of horses comes in handy. The more 
prosperous Indians, meaning those who can still claim 
ownership to a team of horses, come to church in horse- 
drawn vehicles of all kinds and descriptions, some of 
them even have a small stove in their improvised 
sleighs. 


St. Michael’s Indian Mission 


Epwarp Berueme, O. S. B. 


A northwest winter on the prairies of North Dakota 
is an element of nature both to be feared and respected. 
These winters are real and strike terror into the soul. 
For the past six weeks sub-zero has been the rule, 
usually five to ten below, fifteen to twenty below are so 
common as to call for no comments, when the mercury 
snakes down to thirty we begin to take notice, and at 
minus forty—believe it or not—that’s cold! 

All day Christmas the thermometer registered twenty 
below, and some little Indians boys and girls who ‘had 
been out too long showed up the next day with frozen 
ears and noses. A frozen nose is a big, red, fiery affair, 
much like ye olde time blossom. On the face of a little 
Indian boy or girl it shows up so much more prominent- 
ly than the rest of the bronze, that it is really comical 
to behold. Not so, however, for the owner. A generous 
application of vaseline simply adds gloss to the luster, 
and for a little Indian girl, not altogether devoid of 
feminine vanity, adds embarrassment to pain. 

The day after Christmas I had a 240 mile trip to 
make to St. Boniface, Manitoba, Canada to the Mother 
House of the Grey Nuns. When leaving the Mission it 
was thirty below zero, and instead of getting warmer 

during the day it got colder, and all 





Our poor Indians are not pre- 
pared to face winter in this ter- 
ribly cold climate—neither in the 
quantity and quality of their food 
and clothing nor their habitations, 
mud-daubed huts. As a result, 
there is very much sickness and 
suffering among them. 

Within less than three weeks 
seven little papooses have winged 
their flight to heaven, in practical- 
ly every case the death was 
brought about by pneumonia. Only 
recently the Missionary was called 


to the deathbed of an old Indian — 


who was dying of starvation and a 

frozen limb; after supplying the family with food, 
Father reported the case to the Government officials, 
but it seems that their aid came too late. The man 
was so far gone when taken to the hospital that he did 
not respond to treatment of any kind; he could not even 
partake of food, and after twenty-four hours of un- 
consciousness he passed away. 

Digging graves is a difficult task in this frozen 
North country, and the poor diggers have to stop every 
once in a while and come to the Missionary’s cabin to 
warm up. In the case of the old man spoken of above, 
it seemed impossible to dig deeper than three feet, but 
the state law had to be complied with—the corpse of 
the old man was deposited beside the grave until the 
diggers could reach the six-foot depth; just about 
sundown the grave was completed, and the poor old 
Indian was lowered into it. 

In spite of the hardships of Missionary life in this 
cold North country, there are many consolations to 
bring joy to the heart of the Missionary. The Indians 
respond wholeheartedly to the efforts of the Mission 
band, and it is truly edifying to see them attend church 
services in spite of the extreme cold. The old church is 
uite dilapidated and refuses to get warm when the 
thermometer is registering 20 and 30 below zero, and 
at the date of this writing the Missionary records one 
of the most disagreeable Sundays since he has been in 
Turtle Mountains, the thermometer registering 36 below 
zero; nevertheless, there were about 150 people at 
Mass this morning. This was an occasion of real suf- 

(Turn to page 382) 





¥ ==) day the mercury stood at forty be- 
; low, cold, cold, cold! We tenderly 
bundled up the radiator to keep the 
poor egnine warm and the inside 
of the car looked more like the in- 
side of a cold storage room than 
the fireside of a comfortable home. 
The windows were all frosted over. 
and the defroster on the winshield 
just kept a little peep hole open 
for the driver. Up in the Dominion 
a strong icy blast was coming di- 
rectly from the North Pole, and 
blew the fine snow into the face 
stinging and burning like shrapnel. 

How lifestock out on the open 
prairies, with no protection, is able to stand it is beyond 
me. I have seen horses with frost balls over their 
nozzles as big as bushel baskets, and cattle with icicles 
six inches long hanging from the noses. Mother nature 
seems to have provided some protection for them; for 
an old steer out on the prairie develops a pelt as thick 
as a “bear hide.” 

Needless to say this intense cold causes an awful 
amount of suffering both for man and beast, Indian 
and white. Already the papers have carried many 
reports of deaths due to freezing. Beyond doubt Old 
Man Winter is Public Enemy No. 1 for the Mission. 
His continual ravages on the coal pile and incessant 
demand for extra clothing and additional food will yet 
be the death of the missionary. With no harvest last 
year, empty barns and empty cellars, and now in the 
midst of a severely cold winter, it is a problem of high 
finances for the missionary to balance the budget and 
make ends meet. Sometimes those ends are mighty far 
apart, and the missionary almost gives up in despair 
of drawing them together. 

In times like these we are only too grateful for 
every consideration, even a kind word or prayer sent 
heavenward in our behalf is deeply appreciated. Some- 
times a good friend will send a little donation of a 
dollar or two with an apology for the apparent small- 
ness of the amount, calling it a mere mite or drop on 
the bucket. If people only knew what a mighty big 
help even a dollar is to the missionary, they would not 
call it a small amount, the proverbial drop in the 

(Turn to page 382) 
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Echoes 


from 





—Father A. G. Haeringer, College 99-00, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Pocahontas, Arkansas, and dean of 
the northeast deanery, was recently appointed Papal 
Chamberlain with the title of Very Rev. Monsignor. 

—The Rev. Herman Nieters, class of ’85, who is 
pastor of St. Boniface Church, St. Louis, celebrated his 
golden jubilee as priest on January 31st, the anniver- 
sary of his ordination. Father Vincent Wagner repre- 
sented our community at the celebration. 

—Father Subprior Placidus Kempf gave a retreat 
during the last week in January to the young women 
of the college at St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 

—Father Anthony Michel, who has been in rather 
delicate health for some years past, left in December 
for Tampa, Florida, where he is taking treatment in 
St. Joseph’s Hospital. Father Louis is pastor pro tem. 
at Ireland. Father Anthony Keil, S. S. J., College 
"16-21, is pastor of St. Peter Claver’s Church for the 
colored in the same city. 

—St. Meinrad’s day on January 21st brought us a 
little rain early in the morning, but as the day ad- 
vanced colder weather came from out the Northwest 
bringing with it a coverlet of snow. Ice formed on the 
ponds thick enough to sustain the weight of skaters. 
Milder weather has since followed. In the absence of 
Father Abbot, Father Meinrad was privileged to ob- 
serve his patron feast by celebrating the solemn Con- 
ventual High Mass. 

—Father Edward reports from his mission at St. 
Michael near Devils Lake, N. D., that intense cold has 
been prevailing in the far North. The mercury in the 
thermometers went down between 40 and 50 below zero. 
The Devils Lake region has the unenviable reputation 
of being the coldest place in the United States. The 
Turtle Mountain Indian reservation, which lies some- 
what more than 100 miles farther to the Northwest, 
has also been in the grip of King Winter whose very 
breath attaches icicles to the beards of men. Fathers 
Hildebrand and Frank Hulsman are the missionaries 
on the Turtle Mountain reservation. 

—Mr. Edward Reno entertained with the magician’s 
art in the College auditorium on January 18. 

—Father Bede Maler, senior priest of our community, 
has been able to celebrate Mass again since January 
23rd. Last September he fell and broke a bone in the 
left forearm. Although he is in his 87th year, the bone 
has knitted and the arm is slowly but gradually re- 
turning to its normal state. 





Our Abbey 


and Seminary 


—The oral examinations for the first semester were 
held in the Seminary during the last week of January. 
Fathers Joseph Clancy and Henry Dugan, prosynodal 
diocesan examiners, “listened in” to the questions and 
answers in theology and philosophy. 

—On the heels of the examinations followed four 
retreats that in part were given simultaneously. The 
spiritual exercises opened for the community on Sun- 
day evening, February 8rd, and continued until Friday 
afternoon. The Capuchin Father Camillus Becker, of 
Detroit, was in charge. The same retreat master also 
led the lay brothers into solitude one week later. On 
Monday, February 3rd, the students of both the Major 
and the Minor Seminary began their annual retreat, 
the former under the leadership of Father Venantius, 
O. M. Cap., while the latter were guided by - Father 
Francis P. Lyons, C. S. P., of Chicago. The fourth 
retreat was given for the junior brothers by Father 
Eberhard. 

—Father Basil of Jasper, Martin and Lambert of 
Evansville, Francis of Huntingburg, Andrew of Mariah 
Hill, Mark of Fulda, Chrysostom of Ferdinand, Louis of 
Ireland, Aloysius of St. Anthony, James of Dale, who 
are doing parochial work in parishes “beyond the 
walls”, came home for the retreat as did also three of 
our Indian missionaries: Fathers Ambrose Mattingley, 
of Marty, S. D., Damian Preske, of St. Michael, N. D., 
and Hildebrand Elliott, of Belcourt, N. D. 

—Mr. Frank A. Thuis, father of Abbot Columban and 
Fathers Stephen and John, who has been critically ill 
at his home in Vincennes, is somewhat better at the 
present writing. 

—While on a visit to his father, Abbot Columban 
spent the greater part of a day with his two brothers 
and former confreres at the Abbey. 

—Twenty Fathers Minister of the Jesuit houses of 
the Provinces of Chicago and Missouri, which includes 
the territory from Cleveland to Denver, met in West 
Baden College at the end of January. On the afternoon 
of February first we had the pleasure of entertaining 
these Ministers for several hours. Father John Thuis, 
procurator of the Abbey, took our visitors in charge 
and showed them the departments in which they were 
interested. 

—Samples of Beuron and Maria Laach art are on 
display at the Abbey. The Statues, crucifixes, plaques, 
holy water fonts, and other pieces are truly artistic and 
are very beautiful. 
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—March blew in on a rather stiff breeze. Possibly it 
meant to keep up its reputation to “come in like a lion.” 
The first week of the month was mild. 

—Father Albert gave a retreat to the girls of the 
Academy at Ferdinand. 

—Father Gregory Henninger, who was ordined for 
the diocese of Bismarck, North Dakota, in 1919, died 
last year early in February in Germany, whither he 
had retired several years ago. In his will Father Hen- 
ninger left an insurance policy by which the Abbey 
inherited $1500, besides a contribution of $750 towards 
a scholarship, $200 for Masses, and a stipulated sum 
to be given in alms to the poor. Father Henninger’s 
name has gratefully been entered among the names of 
our deceased benefactors. * 


—Father Bede Maler’s name appears on the roster 
of the National Eucharistic Committee as historian and 
also as one of the consultors. At the request of Bishop 
Schrembs Father Bede submitted some suggestions for 
the coming National Eucharistic Congress, which will 
be held September 23, 24, 25, 26 of this year. 

—Dr. J. H. Barrow, who had been our house physi- 
cian for two and a half years, has established himself 
in the town of St. Meinrad. Dr. Barrow is succeeded 
by Dr. Victor V. Schriefer, who now resides in the 
Seminary and presides over the health of our big 
family. Dr. Schriefer is also teaching chemistry and 
physiology in the Seminary. 

—On the evening of St. Valentine’s day Father Abbot 
returned from his trip abroad. On September 27th he 
left for Switzerland to attend the last of the celebra- 
tions inaugurated in memory of the thousandth an- 
niversary of the founding of Ejinsiedeln, the mother 
house of our Abbey. In the course of his long journey 
hither and thither Father Abbot braved the dangers 
of land and sea and air; he visited a number of Euro- 
pean abbeys, including Beuron and Maria Laach in 
Germany, Solesmes in France, Subiaco and Monte 
Cassino in Italy. At Subiaco our holy founder, St. 
Benedict, having fled from Rome as a youth in quest 
of solitude and union with God, spent the years of his 
hidden life in preparation for the monumental work 
that God had in store for him; at Monte Cassino the 
saint wrote the rule that was to be the guide of his 
followers for all time. There he laid the foundations 
of the abbey which, throughout the centuries, became 
the fruitful mother of innumerable abbeys in all parts 
of the world.—Besides visiting many holy places, Fa- 
ther Abbot was also accorded the privilege of a private 
audience with the Holy Father, whose blessing he 
brought with him for the community and for numerous 
friends. On the return trip he stopped at the renowned 
shrine of Our Lady at Lourdes to pay respectful hom- 
age to Our Blessed Lady.—After an absence of four 
months and a half the pilgrim was received with joy 
by the community. On the evening of February 17th a 
reception was held in his honor in the College Gym. 
Instrumental music by the orchestra, a song by the 
choir, and addresses of welcome made up the program. 
The climax of the response by Father Abbot was 
reached when he granted cessation of classes for the 
following day. 
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—Father Stephen A. Leven, of Bristow, Oklahoma, 
who took part in Catholic Evidence Guild work in 
London during his seminary days at Louvain, gave a 
lecture on February 24th in the College Gym to an 
appreciative audience on the remarkable success that 
has attended his preaching on the streets in Oklahoma. 
He reports the non-Catholic audiences as deeply inter- 
ested in religious topics. At no time have any of his 
audiences shown him disrespect by interrupting him 
with heckling or any other disturbances. He sees the 
field white unto the harvest. Next fall Father Leven 
will have to interrupt his good work for several years, 
as he has been appointed Vice Rector of the American 
College at Louvain. The work of street preaching, 
however, will for the present be continued in Oklahoma 
by others priests. The class in dogmatic theology was 
favored on the following morning by a second lecture, 
which took place during the dogma period. These 
lectures were an inspiration to all who heard them. 
Volunteers for the coming summer were asked for. 


—Major Blevins, of Aurora, Illinois, and Father 
Norbert, headmaster of Marmion, the boys’ high school 
at Aurora, spent several days as our guests at the be- 
ginning of March. On the request of the Very Rev. 
Rector of the Seminary, the Major gave the seminarians 
of both departments an excellent and enlightening talk 
on discipline and character building, illustrating his 
lecture with examples of personal experience in the late 
World War. 


—Brother Giles Laugel, who spent more than fifty 
years among the Sioux Indians of North Dakota, de- 
parted this life on the night of March fourth. Although 
he was still able to get around, yet because of an un- 
favorable heart condition it was deemed best to ad- 
minister Holy Viaticum and extreme unction. This was 
done immediately after Vespers on March 4th. The 
community was present at the sacred ceremony. Good 
natured and jovial, the sick man remained in good 
spirits. He asked for prayers that he might have a 
happy death, but did not wish prayers for recovery.— 
Anthony Laugel was born at Vincennes, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 17th, 1855. He came to St. Meinrad to study 
for the priesthood, but soon gave up the idea, prefer- 
ring to become a lay brother. Accordingly he entered 
the novitiate in 1871 and on June 24, 1872, was pro- 
fessed as Brother Giles, which happens to be Aegidius 
in its Latin form. Four years later, in the month of 
July, 1876, he set out with Father Chrysostom Foffa, 
one of the pioneer priests of the Abbey, for the plains 
of Dakota Territory to work among the Sioux Indians 
there. First he was on the Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion, which is south of Bismarck; later he went to 
St. Michael’s near Fort Totten on the Devil’s Lake 
Reservation. There for long years he was associated 
with Father Jerome Hunt, who preceded him in death 
by a little more than eleven years. He then became 
the companion of Father Ambrose Mattingley, who re- 
mained at that mission until last summer when he 
went to Marty, South Dakota, to assist Father Syl- 
vester Eisenman. Increasing sufferings that were 
brought on by the hardships of the past and the in- 


(Turn to page 378) 
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The Home Circle 


Alleluia! 


This year Easter comes very late, and scarce have 
the Alleluias died down, but we hear, through the 
opened church windows, the dulcet tones of Our Lady’s 
Litany—“Sancta Maria! Sancta Dei Genitrix! Ora pro 
nobis!” And coming so late, the seeds we have planted 
in the middle of the month will already be peeping 
above ground, and the breath of southern gardens and 
new-turned earth will be on the gentle breeze, and the 
sun will be bright and clear, and pleasantly warm. And 
crowds will be pouring out of the churches, and the 
parks will be alive with cheerful pedestrians, and all 
those who are able, will have new garments and hats 
and shoes, and the air will be full of rejoicing. 

But happiest of all will be those who have carefully 
and devotedly kept Lent, kept the rules of the Church, 
and imposed upon themselves some special devotion, or 
self-denial, or alms-giving besides. And thrice happy 
will those be, who have been solicitous, not just to pro- 
vide new outer garments for the adornment of the body, 
but to dress their souls in snowy festal robes—a bridal 
robe, as it were, for the reception of the King. For 
the newly risen King will be sure to come into the heart 
of every real Catholic; and the generous Catholic will 
receive Him and welcome Him, not only on Easter, 
which is specially commanded by the Church, but His 
King will be a frequent and joyfully received visitor 
all through Lent, and during the rest of the year 
besides. 

Alas, for those who know nothing about this Easter 
happiness—that lovely feeling of shining cleanliness 
and innocence within, that feeling of closeness to the 
gentle Savior Whom we received that morning, and 
Whom we had begged to stay, like the disciples on 
their way to Emmaus: “Stay with us, Lord”, was 
their hospitable invitation. How sweet and homelike 
that sounds! Let us, too, tell Him that often: “Say 
with us, Lord!” How tenderly His eyes will burn with 
love in return for that invitation! 


The Easter Bride 


The times being what they are, many brides are bring- 
ing their husbands home, to remain under the parental 
roof for a year or so, or until the young couple are 
“on their feet”. Another reason is, the mother is loath 
to relinquish her daughter, so, under the guise of 
teaching her how to run a household, she keeps her in 
her own home for a time, husband and all, so that she 
may not feel the loss too much. 

But there are other brides, too, who have chosen the 
early Springtime for their nuptials—“when all the 
world is nesting”—who are not so fortunate as to have 
mothers to keep them and teach them, lightening the 
burdens of those first inexperienced married days. These 
brides have perhaps held positions until the last minute, 
and have had no chance to learn anything about house- 
holding. For such this article is written. 
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It is easy to go to a furniture house and choose three 
or four roomfuls of furniture, the styles and kinds de- 
pending upon the size of the budget. If bride and 
groom have saved toward that end, and are able to pay 
for their furniture in cash, it is a good idea not to 
spend all of the nest-egg. “Hold back a hundred or 
so, at least, for sickness or other emergency”, advised 
a wise old grandmother. This should be placed in bank 
and left untouched; it is very improvident to embark 
upon the sea of marriage without any provision for 
illness, especially where the husband’s salary is not 
large. 

Then there are kitchen utensils to be selected; gen- 
erally one can obtain carving and paring knives, cook- 
ing spoons, ladles, strainers, roasting forks, can openers, 
etc. in sets, while a toaster, electric iron, waffle iron, 
percolator, etc., should be selected for its reliability and 
not for its cheapness. The well-known brands are 
best, as, if any parts wear out, they can be replaced, 
while those of unknown make cannot. Select a washing 
machine of simple construction and few working parts; 
preferably the kind with removable wringer, on which 
an ironer can be slipped, using the same motor. 


How to be Gracious---and Popular 


Mary was far from beautiful and because of her 
limited income—she helped in the support of her family 
—she dressed very modestly. Nothing she wore was 
flashy or noticeable, but the dollars at her disposal 
were laid out in the best taste possible. Often she was 
obliged to go without something she needed badly—she 
wore darned gloves, or had her shoes mended twice— 
yet, she was the most popular girl in her parish, both 
among boys and girls. 

What was the secret of her popularity? Not clothes 
or appearance, but personality—the real, true, golden 
character beneath the casing of flesh and bone. She 
had high ideals, but she was never snobbish; no one 
could ever discover whether she liked or disliked some 
particularly disagreeable member of her sodality. She 
was sweet to all, gracious, kind, interested; she made 
it a point to take particular notice of the girl whom 
others seemed to neglect, either because she was untidy, 
or caustic in her words, or just plain and unattractive; 
she never failed to speak a few kinds words to such 
persons, and really meant what she said, too. 

Though she loved a good time, and was witty and 
quick at repartee, no one ever heard her wilfully wound 
another by a sharp word, nor did she subscribe to all 
the modern innovations which many of our young girls 
think it ultra-smart to do—smoking, drinking intoxi- 
cants, etc. Yet she was always the center of a lively 


group of boys and girls, and she had more “dates” 
than she could accept. 

She was always willing to do a favor for another; 
she even offered to do them, and performed a service 
with a smile and a cheerful word. Anyone doing her a 
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favor was made to feel that the service would never be 
forgotten, for everyone loves gratitude. She never bore 
a grudge, or showed ill-will to anyone who offended her, 
but seemed to take positive pleasure in heaping “coals 
of fire” on offenders’ heads. 

Can you wonder why she was popular? 


The Garden 


Again we glide into the month which with its warm 
showers brings May flowers, and again it is time to look 
to the conditioning of our garden beds, forking the 
earth, turning its under side to the sun to be cured, 
so that those seeds which have intrigued us in their 
bright packages for so many weeks, may now be 
brought forth and planted. 

Anyone with a plot of ground twenty-five by thirty 
feet, may get a deal of joy by planting his own vege- 
tables. There is nothing like going to one’s own garden 
patch and picking the vegetables one needs for the day. 
If one has been planting and growing vegetables in a 
certain plot for several years, the location of each kind 
of vegetable should be changed every year, as each 
kind draws different minerals from the earth, and 
planting the same thing on the same spot each year will 
impoverish the earth and the vegetables will be small 
and stunted. 

To enrich this plot, it is well to spread well rotted 
manure over it in the fall of the year, allowing the 
rain and snow to seep through until Spring. Then it 
can be raked off again, or, if not too thick, may be 
turned under. Coffee grounds, greases and gravies are 
invaluable as home-made fertilizers, and even potato 
and other vegetable peelings may be dug under and then 
worked over in Spring to form a rich, fertile bed for 
the new plants. 

Rose bushes, grape vines and older fruit trees should 
be pruned, but young fruit trees are best not pruned 
too heavily, since it may delay their fruiting from two 
to three years. Rose bushes should be trimmed down 
to five inches or so above the ground, and grape vines 
while the weather is still quite chill—that is, before the 
sap begins to rise. The bushes which flower in early 
Spring should not be cut until after blossoming, when 
they should be pruned down quite low. By the end of 
summer, they will have regained their height in new 
branches. 


Suggestions for Dinner 


It is desirable that a salad or other raw vegetable 
be served every day. If a large head of lettuce is 
purchased, the outside leaves may be shredded and used 
one day, and the heart wetted under the cold water 
tap and placed in a paper bag in a cool place for use 
in two days, a different vegetable being used in between. 
—cabbage, for instance. This, too, may be too large a 
head to be used all at once, so, on one day it may appear 
as slaw, and on some other day as sweet kraut, or cut 
up irregularly with diced potatoes and creamed. 

Carrots may appear one day, beets the next, baked 
apples the next; then, by the end of the week, there 
may be a heterogeneous collection of odds and ends, 
such as three carrots, two beets, half a cabbage, three 
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apples, etc. Instead of buying some new vegetable, 
these odds and ends may be dished up at one meal; the 
carrots scraped, cut up and boiled until tender in salt 
water; the beets with skins on in a seperate pot. When 
tender, skin the beets, cut up about the same size as the 
carrots, and add to the carrots, which have been boiled 
down to about % cup of liquor. Add a tablespoon of 
butter, one of sugar, a little salt, and bring to a quick 
boil, stirring carefully until the sugar begins to syrup. 
Serve at once; the cabbage may appear as slaw, with 
French or mayonnaise dressing; the apples may be 
peeled, quartered and boiled with a cup of water, 
3 tablespoons sugar, and a sprinkling of cinnamon. In 
ten minutes they will be tender, and the juice will be 
syrupy—just right to serve. 

These odds and ends, served with roast lamb or beef 
or pork, make a very tasty ensemble. Another good 
combination is, pork chops dipped in flour and fried 
golden brown, baked beans, brown bread and butter, 
and chilli sauce. Or roast beef, baked sweet potatoes, 
creamed peas and carrots, and apple sauce or baked 


apple. 
Household Hints 


When the broth is clouded, drop in the white of an 
egg, and when it curdles remove it and the broth will 
be clear. 

The telephone is a great germ distributor, especially 
if someone has a cold; wiping out the mouthpiece with 
a cloth moistened with antiseptic prevents spreading of 
colds. 

To prevent the screw cap of the glue bottle from 
sticking, keep the cap clean, and always wipe the top 
of the bottle off with a wet cloth after using. 

If the collar of a colored shirt frays out, cut a piece 
off the tail of the shirt and cover the collar neatly, thus 
giving the shirt a new lease of life. Worn places may 
be mended in the same way. 

To clean a pot to which the vegetables have stuck, 
fill with warm water and drop in a teaspoon or two of 
baking soda. Allow to soak for two hours on the back 
of the stove or over a small flame. 

Gas can be saved by turning off the oven ten minutes 
before the roast is done, and five minutes before the 
cake or pie are fully browned. The heat of the oven 
will complete the job without fuel. 


Recipes 


SALMON CANAPE. A Tasty Lenten Dish:—Mix 1 flat 
can red salmon, flaked, with 1 chopped, hard cooked 
egg, 2 tablespoons diced celery, 2 tablespoons mayon- 
naise, % minced onion, 1 cucumber pickle, chopped. Mix 
all together thoroughly, then spread on whole wheat or 
nut bread, buttered, with lettuce leaf. 

SPINACH SOUP WITH PoTaToES. Another good Lenten 
soup:—Cook % cup chopped onion in % cup butter 
slowly until yellow. Add 1 quart water, 1 quart 
chopped raw spinach, 1 quart diced potatoes, 1% tea- 
spoons salt, a little black pepper and Cayenne. Cook 
slowly until potatoes are tender, then add 2 cups evapo- 
rated milk. Heat thoroughly, but do not boil, and serve 
at once. 
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Children’s Corner 


The Highest Average 
(A True Story) 

Examination! It is always a word which 
thrills, quickens, terrifies the students who are 
its victims. Our Sophomore Class was putting 
on final touches for the great event. Most of 
us felt somewhat secure for we had not missed 
any school sessions, and perfect attendance gen- 
erally spells some measure of success. 

I said, “most of us” felt secure. There was 
in the class one young lady whom I shall never 
forget. Let us call her by the sweet and simple 
name of Mary. Her mother, having been left 
a widow with the care of twelve or thirteen 
children, had been forced to undertake work 
beyond her strength. Yet she somehow man- 
aged to send Mary to the academy, a day-school 
conducted by religious. It was only in later 
years that I fully realized the splendid char- 
acter of the little girl who came to school often 
poorly clad yet always clean. She rose early 
in the morning to prepare breakfast and clean 
the house. After school she did the other house- 
work which her poor, sickly mother was unable 
to do. Preparation of homework was conse- 
quently postponed until the late hours of night, 
when the girl was too fatigued to do mental 
work. 

It was the day before examination! Affiliated 
with the University, our school received all 
manuscripts in a sealed package which was 
opened only on the day of the test. Sister had 
advised us to select some chapter from “Cae- 
sar” and prepare that well, since the test was 
always given in that manner. Which particular 
chapter would be selected, none of us knew. 

How well I recall that next day! Those who 
have plundered with old Caesar can well sym- 
pathize with all students of Latin. Of all the 
class, Mary seemed the happiest. She was the 
first to submit her paper and she did so with a 
certain air of security. Noon time found her 
in the chapel, where she remained until the bell 
for afternoon classes summoned us to school. 

It was not until after school that Mary told 
us the cause of her joy. “You girls know that 
I haven’t had an opportunity to study as the 
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rest of you do,” she said, “and I was so afraid 
I'd fail. Well, I just prayed to the Sacred 
Heart to help me, and last night I studied a 
chapter as Sister had advised. When I looked 
at the test today, I found the selection given for 
translation was taken from the very work I had 
prepared last night.” Mary was not in the 
least boastful or proud of this signal favor; 
rather, I think she was so humbly grateful that 
she told it to show the power of prayer. 

And the rest you can guess. Looking at the 
title, you will realize that Mary received—‘“the 
highest average.” 


Bob and Jim 


“Say, Jim what kind of Rosary were you say- 
ing in church this morning? I never saw one 
like it before. My Rosary is much bigger than 
yours. Where did you get it?” 

“Sister Colette gave it to me for always 
washing her boards; it’s an Infant of Prague 
Rosary.” 

“An Infant of Prague Rosary? What’s that?” 

“‘Haven’t you ever heard about the Infant of 
Prague? Well, I hadn’t either until Sister told 
me. Do you want me to tell you about it?” 

“Yes, let’s sit right here on the curb and tell 
me all you know. It sounds interesting.” 

Jim and Bob sat on the curb and Jim began 
his story. 

“Well it was this way. A long time ago there 
was a Carmelite Monastery in the city of 
Prague. The monks were very poor and at 
times almost starved. A virtuous princess 
knew about their want and one day brought a 
statue of the Child Jesus to the monastery and 
told the monks if they would love the Holy 
Child and venerate His statue they would never 
suffer want. Sister said that the statue was 
clothed in a pretty mantle. She showed me a 
small statue she has in which the Child Jesus 
is holding a small gold ball in one hand. I'll 
ask her to show it to you too. For some time 


the monks venerated the statue and during this 
time they had all they needed. One priest 
especially loved this statue. His name was Fa- 
ther Cyril. 
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“After a while the monks’ devotion to the 
statue was not so great and they began to 
suffer again. They were driven from Prague 
and their monastery was partly destroyed. 
When they were allowed to return, about seven 
years later, they had forgotten all about the 
statue. They were driven away again and re- 
turned for a second time. Father Cyril, the 
priest who loved the statue so much, was then 
sent back to Prague. He asked permission to 
look for the statue and he found it in a heap of 
rubbish. The humble priest cleaned it and then 
set it on an altar where all the monks venerated 
it again. The monastery once more prospered. 


“One day as Father Cyril was praying before 
the statue he heard a voice which said, ‘Have 
pity on me and I will have pity on thee. Re- 
store my hands and I will grant you all you 
need.” Father Cyril examined the statue and 
found that its hands had been broken off. After 
many attempts to have the statue repaired he 
again heard a voice telling him to place it at the 
sacristy door; the one who would have it re- 
paired would obtain a great favor. Not long 
after a man saw the statue and asked permis- 
sion to have it restored at his own expense. He 
did so and obtained a great favor in return. 


“After this event devotion to the statue 
spread through the city of Prague and then to 
other places. That is why it is called the statue 
of the Infant of Prague. Sister Colette said she 
promised to spread devotion to the Infant of 
Prague, that’s why she gave me this Rosary.” 

“Say, that was an interesting story,” com- 
mented Bob. “How do you say the Rosary, 
Jim?” 

“On each of these three large beads you say 
an Our Father in honor of the Holy Family 
and on each of these twelve smaller beads you 
say a Hail Mary in memory of the twelve years 
of the childhood of Jesus. Before each Our 
Father and each Hail Mary you say, And the 
Word was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us. 
Sister said that the Infant Jesus made known 
that He would grant special graces, particularly 
purity and innocence, to those who carry this 
chaplet with devotion and recite it in honor of 
the mysteries of His Holy Infancy.” 

“Gee!” said Bob, “I wish I had one of those.” 

“I think Father Tim has some. Do you want 
to run over and find out?” 

“I sure do! Let’s go right now—come on!” 
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Joseph’s Faith 


With the coming of examination day, every- 
one was excited except Joseph McNell. The 
young boy was, however, very worried because 
he had missed one month of school on account 
of illness. 

Throughout the long and tedious written ex- 
amination, Joseph held in his hand a Lady of 
Victory medal and often he prayed silently, 
“Our Lady of Victory, help me!” 

It seemed that no one encouraged the lad. At 
noon Big Bill, df whom everyone was afraid, 
sneeringly told the boy, “Here’s one time you'll 
fail!” Joseph’s father, who overheard the boy 
telling the event to his mother, reprimanded 
him with these words, “What, my son, haven’t 
you any confidence in yourself?” 

The last day of school meant announcement 
of the results of the final test. Attentively each 
pupil awaited Sister Josephine’s short address, 
and each pupil experienced great surprise when 
Sister looked toward Joseph. “Joseph,” she 
said, “you made the highest score. Here is a 
reward for your effort!” and she handed the 
boy a statue of Our Lady of Victory. 


Wise and Otherwise 


Why did you name your horse “Napoleon”? 
Oh, ’cause you can see his bony-part. 


Teacher: John, are you a Caucasian? 
Johnny (horrified) : Oh, no, I’m a Catholic. 


Teacher: What are letters of marque? 
Pupil: The epistles of St. Mark, written to 
the early Christians. 


An Easter Hymn 


On the old gnarled oak tree-bough 
Its greeting gay to send, 

Sits a little songster now 
With cheer and joy to lend. 


Why? Because it’s Easter tide, 
Of all good feasts we prize, 
Christ, for man in shame had died, 

Doth now in glory rise. 


Still the little robin sings 
A carol ever gay 

Peace and love his message brings, 
“A Happy Easter Day!” 
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Is the Church to Blame? 
(Continued from page 357) 


controlled affair. Education immediately fell 
to a low level. The University sank to the class 
of a mere high school and that not a very good 
one. Today it doesn’t rank very much higher. 

Accompanying her work in the line of educa- 
tion, the Church carried on a fight for the social 
and economic uplift of the common people. The 
Church has been accused of holding the peon in 
a state of slavery. It is true that the Encomien- 
da system, which was in vogue during the first 
years of the Spanish occupation, made slaves 
of the Indian in a way. The trouble is that we, 
in the United States, know only one form of 
slavery. The slavery of the Indian in Mexico 
and the slavery of the Negro in the near past 
in our own country are not to be compared. The 
Indian was forced to work for the Spaniard, 
but the enforced labor took up only a part of 
his time. He had sufficient time left to himself 
to till his own fields. The Indian slave was con- 
sidered a human being and capable of possess- 
ing some rights at least. He had his own 
acres, his own home, and other things. On the 
whole the Encomienda system took more after 
the feudal system than after the system of 
slavery as we know it. Misrule was the excep- 
tion, not the rule. The Indian led a happy. con- 
tented life under the protecting eye and arm of 
the Church. The country was prosperous, as is 
shown by the large list of her exports at that 
time in contrast to the present times, when 
Mexico must import even the most common 
commodities. A glance at the names of some of 
Mexico’s truly great men will show that the 
majority of them lived during the time of the 
Church’s period of greatest influence. In spite 
of this, the Mexican government pushes history 





A Correction 


For the benefit of those who file The Grail 
we should like to call attention to the fact that 
the issues from June 1932 till April 1933 in- 
clusive should be marked Volume 14 instead of 
13. Similarly, the issues from May 1933 till 
April 1934 inclusive should be Volume 15, not 
14; and those from May 1934 till January 
1935 inclusive, Volume 16, not 15. The num- 
ber for March 1934 is 11 not 10. 

The Editor. 
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aside and accuses the Church of becoming un- 
duly rich at the expense of the country and of 
the Mexican. This statement seems rather odd 
to the one who knows that practically all of 
Mexico’s great natural resources today are con- 
trolled by American and English companies. 

The Church is accused of playing politics. If 
the charge refers to partisan politics, it is de- 
nied absolutely. The Church never engaged in 
merely partisan politics. Men like Bishop Las 
Casas played politics, if one calls fighting the 
Spanish officials in order to obtain justice and 
equality for the people playing politics. The 
Church played politics, if protecting one’s 
rights from unjust State aggression is playing 
politics. 

The Mexican government accuses the Church 
of abusing her position of influence. It accuses 
her of doing nothing for the country. When 
the Church denies the charge, the government 
calls for proofs. The Church can only point to 
history, for she has nothing now. By law she 
has been robbed and forbidden to teach; by 
law she has had to stand by and see her treas- 
ures of art and science destroyed by vandal 
hands. The State has taken over the results of 
the Church’s work of three hundred years and 
has destroyed the records of centuries. Now the 
State demands that credit be given to the pres- 
ent government for what has taken ages to 
accomplish. However, history, true history, has 
been indelibly written and the Church finds 
nothing there for which “We Catholics must 
hang our heads in shame.” 

Address of Friends of Catholic Mexico: 


Robert R. Hull, c/o Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Indiana. 


Abbey and Seminary 


(Continued from page 373) 


firmities of old age induced Bro. Giles to leave his be- 
loved Sioux and return to the Abbey to end his days 
among his brethren. He has now been laid to rest 
among those of the community who have preceded him. 
Father Ambrose hastened from South Dakota to be 
present at the funeral of one who had been his faithful 
companion on the missions. We bespeak for the repose 
of the soul of good Bro. Giles the prayers of our 
readers. 

—Father Stephen Thuis, rector of the Minor Semi- 
nary, underwent a painful operation in February at 
Indianapolis for sinus trouble. According to report 
the operation was quite successful. The patient hopes 


to return soon to the scene of his labors. 
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Father Abbot in Europe 


On the train again! 
December 17, 1934 
2:30 P. M. 
Dear Confreres! 

The present writing finds me riding with the French 
on my way from Lourdes to Solesmes—or to be more 
exact, between Bordeaux and Nantes. This morning I 
left Lourdes at 8:08 and I should be at Sable, the train 
destination for ne, 9 little before 9:00 P.M. It 
is a 13 hour trip with three changes of train. In the 
diner today I had some genuine Bordeaux wine—red. 
Experientia still docet. Much of the time now I am 
keeping silence in three languages, English, German, 
and Latin, while around me the French are talking 
French. Well, this is their country. I enjoy hearin 
the French conversations—not because I understan 
them but because I like the inflections. You can rest 
assured that you are not going to learn this language 
merely out of books. You have to hear the varied in- 
flections as they use them here. No book can teach you 
how to pronounce the simple “Oui” as I heard it only 

esterday. One thing experience is teaching me is 
loa to travel in a land where you can’t talk intelli- 
gibly. There is a very simple trick I have learned in 
the past two days, but I do not care to reveal it here. 
If any of you need it later on I can teach you the trick 
in three minutes.—This letter will be a continuation of 
the preceding one, so we better start right where we 
left off yesterday morning. We got to noon time in St. 
Anselm’s on December 8. The dinner was d but we 
will pass over that and come to higher t ings. The 
first visit after dinner was to the old home of St. Greg- 
ory the Great. We saw and kissed the altar on which 
those 30 Masses were said for the poor deceased Monk 
Justus at the command of St. Gregory, with the re- 
sult that Justus was delivered from purgatory after 
the 30th Mass and appeared to someone to announce 
this good news. Next we saw a little cell where the 
tired Gregory at times would rest his weary self. An 
old heirloom of the family is there, a beautifully carved 
marble chair. (Parenthesis: We just now have a fine 

limpse of the Atlantic Ocean as we are reaching La 

ochelle). In a building near the Church of St. Greg- 
ory is the so-called Triclinium Pauperum where St. 
Gregory used to feed the 4 A large marble table 
slab about four inches thick is there and is purported 
to be the table used for the daily twelve. There are 
now twelve crosses carved into the top of the slab and 
a thirteenth cross represents the place occupied by 
Christ who once appeared as a thirteenth Guest. We 
saw the Scala Sancta near St. John Lateran but did 
not take time to go up it on our knees as many were 
doing. Next we visited the Church of St. Clement in 
which are the tombs of the interesting holy Martyrs, 
Clement and Ignatius. I reverence this later as a spir- 
itual grandfather, since he was surely the Patron of 
my Patron, St. Ignatius Loyola. The next visit was to 
San Pietro in Vinculis where we saw the Chains of 
St. Peter. In this same church is that astounding 
statue of Moses hy Michael Angelo. Perhaps never 
was so much life put into cold marble as in this case. 
The pose, the muscles, the eyes, and the flowin 
beard of Moses are such that the tiniest seark 
of creative power would enable Moses to get right 
out of his chair and walk through Rome. It was get- 
ting quite dark so the best thing to do next was to go 
home to St. Anselms. On our way we paused to look 
down from our high place on the street onto the Coli- 
seum. In the growing darkness it was easy to set the 
imagination to work making pictures of this vast amphi- 
theater as it appeared in Earlier Centuries. (Paren- 
thesis No. X: A little lady just now entered the com- 
partment where I am writing and another man is read- 


ing the paper and she did what ladies often do here. 
She brought her ‘knitting’ along. It seems that she is 
making a little jacket for a baby.) Sunday morning, 
December 9, at 8:30 I had the treat of offering holy 
Mass at the Tomb of St. Peter, in the Crypt of St. 
Peter’s Church. Some Roman priest who knew his ru- 
brics as fluently as children used to know their a, b, 
c’s and multiplication table assisted me. A little black- 
haired Italian boy served. He also knew his rubrics. 
It is useless to try to describe my feeling during this 
Mass. You can put ‘wx into my place and imagine 
how you would feel. This particular chapel in the 
crypt is very small. A dozen might crowd into it and 
more stand about the entrance. In leaving St. Peter’s 
after Mass Father Bernard called my attention to the 
fact that over the bronze statue of St. Peter is a likeness 
of Pope Pius IX for the reason that he reigned more 
years than St. Peter. We also stop in St Peter’s 
to visit the tomb of St. Gregory the Great. After this 
our attention was arrested by a noise that we easily 
traced to its source. It was a priest at Mass. He was 
neither saying it nor singing it, but shouting it with 
eccentric fervor. At the Chiesa Nuova we stopped to 
ray at the tomb of the admirable and practical Saint 
hilip Neri. In the Gesu church we prayed before the 
remains of the ardent St. Ignatius Loyola. Near his 
tomb is preserved an arm of St. Francis Xavier. Then 
came the St. Ignatius Church where are buried the 
learned Bellarmine who so lately came into prominence, 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga, and St. John Berchmans. In the 
old Jesuit house adjoining this church we visited the 
chapel where these two ag Jesuits made their pro- 
fession, also the cells that they occupied as religious 
and letters that they wrote and things that they used. 
The guide was a pretty old man who seemed reluctant 
about taking us around. We must have come a little 
too late to suit him. At any rate he hustled us along 
faster than we cared to go. At the proper moment we 
ave him a tip which possibly he was not expecting. 

hen he became so profuse and prolix that we thought 
we should never get out. When we had finished with 
this guide it was past twelve. We stopped at the ‘Ris- 
torante’ for noon lunch. The first noon dish in Italy 
is just as properly spaghetti as the first boy in an 
Irish family is Patrick. The way they mer prepare 
it is good. With a lot of grated cheese sprinkled on it 
one can easily make a meal of it. There are three ways 
of eating spaghetti. The first sg | is to take a few 
strings of the food on your fork, then press the tines 
of the fork into a soup spoon and turn it around and 
around until all the strings are neatly coiled about the 
fork. The rest is easy. e second method is to stick 
your fork straight down into the soup plate of spa- 
ghetti, pressing the fork —— down against the 
late and then turning it around and around until the 
urther circular motion becomes useless. The third way 
is the simplest. You stick your fork into the mass and 
lift up a good load straight to your mouth. Then you 
suck on the capt strings until the struggling ends 
are all and completely safely surrounded by your juicy 
lips. This is the most dramatic way. But one ought 
to have an apron and an audience. All three ways are 
authentic so you can take your choice without scruple. 
On December 9 our spaghetti was so good that I told 
Father Bernard to tell our interesting comedian-like 
waiter about it. As the man came with the second 
course Father Bernard told him the spaghetti was 
“multo buono” or something like that. he fellow 
smiled and assured us that this next dish was “melius.” 
Therewith he set down our dish of billy-goat_meat. 
The whole of the afternoon was used to visit the Roman 
Forum and the Colloseum.—Monday, December 10. 
Early this morning Father Bernard and I went by 
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train to Monte Cassino. It was about eleven o’clock 
when we got of the train at Cassino. Besides the old- 
time way of walking or going up to the Abbey by car- 
riage, you can now go by auto taxi, or better still by 
the funiculare. This latter is a cable ride similar to 
the sky ride at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Near the 
railway station is one terminal and at the top of the 
mountain is another station near to the Abbey. A 
private concern erected this about four years ago. It 
takes seven minutes to go up or down. There are two 
cables side by side. As one car goes up the other goes 
down. If ever the cable breaks both will go down. We 
had as our a or guestmaster at Monte Cassino the 
very same Father Maurus who twenty-two years ago 
showed courtesy to my sister Josephine and me when we 
visited there in 1912. He had then been ordained just one 
year. He speaks — well. The old Abbey is immense 
and interesting. e principal object of interest how- 
ever is the tomb of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica. 
Here it was that we said Mass the next morning. We 
spent the afternoon visiting the library, the archives, 
and the beautiful mosaic crypt done in Beuronese art 
by Desiderius Lenz. This work covered a period of 
14 years. Besides the central nave are two side chapels 
in the crypt, that of St. Maurus and that of St. Placid. 
The main crypt altar is built up against the tomb of 
St. Benedict and his Sister, in a position corresponding 
to the Lourdes Grotto in our crypt. Above the tomb 
is the high altar in the Abbey Church. Father Ber- 
nard and I said Mass simultaneously, he at the high 
altar and I in the crypt. After Mass and breakfast 
on December 11 we visited the chapels near the old- 
time tower entrance of the Abbey. One of these 
chapels was a room where St. Benedict lived. In a 
room next to this is the window through which he 
saw his Sister’s soul ascending to heaven in the form 
of a dove. One can see in some places of this part of 
the building old Roman walls from the first century, 
fortress walls. St. Benedict used some of these in the 
construction of his Abbey. Shortly before we left the 
Abbot returned. We met him. He is a bishop. 
Through his kindness we rode back to the station in 
his auto. It was a rainy day so we could do no visit- 
ing on our return to Rome in the early afternoon. 
Wednesday morning we visited the Vatican Museum 
until 2:00 P.M. In the evening Father Abbot Primate 
took me to visit Cardinal Lepicier. He is a most kind 
and friendly person. Lately he visited America for 
the Marian Congress in Portland, Oregon. He = 
English slowly, precisely, correctly, and most politely 
Thursday morning Father Bernard and I visited the 
studio of the Soulpter, Mr. Seeboeck. At one time he 
was about to be engaged for some work at St. Meinrad. 
He still has a clay model of a group showing St. Bene- 
dict and St. Maurus, and St. Placidus. He is eager to 
execute this for us in marble or in bronze. Would 
that we could have some of his work. At least two 
pone have posed for him, one of them the present 

oly Father. That shows the excellence of his work. 
The statue of Pius X in St. Peter’s was to be made by 
him. However, because of the war he was put aside 
on account of the fact that he was a German. This 
same sculptor made some statues for St. Vincent’s 
Abbey. After this visit to the studio I met Father 
Abbot Primate and with him paid a visit to Cardinal 
Bisleti. He was a charming little man to meet. How 
surprised and pleased I was to learn the very high es- 
teem in which he holds St. Meinrad’s Seminary. As 
Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation of Studies his 
esteem is a thing to be appreciated. He told me that 
he daily offers Holy Mass for all the Seminaries. I 
expressed my appreciation of our share in this and 
told him that on the morrow I would offer Mass for 
him. He is a man small in stature but powerful to 
work at the age of 79. His sister and a niece are 
Benedictines. The former is 83 years old. While 
waiting to meet Cardinal Bisleti we had the privilege 
of meeting another very prominent person, Monsignore 
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Ernesto Ruffini, the Secretary of the Congregation of 
Studies. He is pretty well acquainted with Ameri- 
cans and their vices and virtues. He pointed out two 
elements in American life, one that Europe would do 
well to imitate and one that has done harm to Europe. 
In some American students whom he has learned to 
know in Rome he found admirable qualities that he 
praised very highly. Now we returned to S. Anselmo 
to take late dinner, after which Father Abbot Primate 
- me the whole of the remaining day, showing me 
st. Anselm’s itself personally. From cellar to topmost 
room we. viewed the details of the institution. It is 
really a good school that does excellent work, such as 
deserves support and patronage. We called at the 
rooms of many Fathers to tell them good-bye. I had 
visited the class rooms of three to listen to Dogma, 
Church History, and Father Gredt. The last-named 
felt quite honored that I visited his class. I told him 
that formerly I had taught Philosophy according to 
Gredt and now I wanted to see whether it had been 
done correctly. He was Just explaining the “Objec- 
tum Formale Intellectus.” (By the way; we are now 
going from Nantes to Angers.) Father Gredt at 
the age of 71 is getting out a seventh edition of his 
Philosophy. He is also tages wd another work on 
Philosophy. Early after his ordination Father Gredt 
preached his first sermon. He gave his audience the 
benefit of a deep subject. He preached on the Meta- 
physical Essence of God. When his Bishop learned 
about it he suggested that he better go to some Monas- 
tery where he could teach rather than do parochial 
work. It was only after that that he became a Bene- 
dictine. He has taught at St. Anselmo’s about 
38 years.—After supper Thursday night the American 
Benedictines at S. Landeesls came to say good-bye. 
There are nine of them: two from St. Vincent’s and two 
from St. John’s, one each from Conception, Mt. Angel, 
Atchison, Washington, and St. Meinrad. I tried to 
meet Boemicke and Fournie, but did not succeed. When 
they called we were absent, and when we called they 
were in class. I forgot to write that I had the oppor- 
tunity of attending a Greek Mass one morning at 
S. Anselm’s. I am glad that we follow the Roman rite. 
The Rector of the Greek College in Rome told me that 
on September 14, the feast of the Holy Cross, the Greek 
rite repeats “Kyrie eleison” five hundred times. At 
8:25 in the morning, Friday, December 14, I bade 
Father Bernard farewell at the station in Rome as 
the train took me off to Genoa and Tortona. The latter 
part of the ride to Genoa was very fine. We darted 
in and out of tunnels, getting glimpses of the sea be- 
tween the tunnels. After a rt a en sunset we had some 
rain. In Tortona it was dark and muddy and we walk- 
ed from the station to the house of the Piccola Opera 
Della Divina Providenza. This Community seems to 
be pretty poor but there seems to be a fine spirit. They 
were very kind to me. In fact, they so crowded me with 
kindness that I almost missed my train next morning 
at 7:51. The night before it was planned that I say 
Mass in a private chapel. When I came to say Mass 
they took me oy a auto to another part of the city where 
they have a sc They did me the honor of letting 
me say the oral Mass. There was to be dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion, but one of the two Fa- 
thers who are to go to Providence Home at Jasper 
after Christmas said he would help me. To save time 
I thought it best not to offer the ring to be kissed at 
Communion. But those little lads had noticed the ring 
and they knew their part of that ceremony. They 
all insisted on reaching over to kiss the ring and they 
did it with an audible smack so I had to give in. More- 
over, they wanted to receive Communion from the visi- 
tor, so they nearly all stayed on my side. Wherefore 
the other Father quit. It seemed there would be no 
end of Communicants. I emptied the Ciborium and 
had to get another one. Anyway, after much exhor- 


tation to hurry with breakfast we got to the de 
One thing that 


just in time to see the train pull in. 
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impressed me at Tortona was the singing of the stu- 
dents. My! but those little Italians can sing. They 
sang songs during Mass, all through the distribution 
of Holy Communion. And they used no books. Some 
leader started a song and all chimed in with voices 
high and clear as new bells. I was wishing that Fath- 
er Thomas could pick out a dozen or two of these 
voices for his choir. Often in Italy I heard boys sing- 
ing as they walked along the streets. Sometimes the 
songs sounded like snatches from operas. The trip 
from Tortona to Lourdes was via Genoa, San Remo, 
Monte Carlo, Nice, Marseilles, Toulouse. I had to 
change trains at Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, and Toulouse, 
arriving in Lourdes about 10:00 A. M., Sunday, De- 
cember 16. Before reaching the station of Lourdes 
we could see from a distance the higher parts of the 
Pyrenees Mountains in the vicinity of this Shrine 
of Our Lady. They were clad in snow, beautifully 
emblematic of the Immaculate Virgin who has so famed 
these parts by her miracles. After stopping at the 
Hotel Heins to wash and put on my habit, I went right 
to the Basilica and said Mass at St. Joseph’s Altar, 
over the Grotto, at 11:00 o’clock. (Parenthesis No. Y: 
We have made the last transfer on this side of 
Sable. Now we are on a handsome little auto-rail car 
at Angers ready to start for Sable. I hope that there 
will be someone there from Solesmes to meet me. I 
sent them a telegram yesterday morning announcing 
this time of arrival. We are on the way. Deo gra- 
tias! Oui, Oui!) This Mass was offered for all at the 
Abbey. Also for Seminarians and Students that they 
may be inspired with great devotion to Our Lady of 
Lourdes. At Lourdes there is a Basilica with a 
Crypt beneath it. Below this Basilica with Crypt there 
is still another Crypt, bigger in extent than the Bas- 
ilica itself. The Grotto is below the Epistle corner of 
the high altar end of the church. Now figure that out. 
Comparing it with our Abbey Church, the Grotto would 
be in a cliff below the south-east church tower. It 
is a rather deep cavern, yet opening to the weather 
without any shelter other than the overhanging rock. 
In the Grotto is an altar. Back of the altar in the ex- 
treme rear of the Grotto are many burning candles 
all the time. A little to the front of the altar and off 
to the Epistle side is a huge candle holder filled with 
burning candles. Above this, in a little niche is the 
Blessed Virgin statue. I really hadn’t hoped to say 
Mass in the Grotto itself. But when I visited there 
Sunday after dinner and got a bottle of Lourdes Water 
and a piece of rock out of the cave the Sacristan asked 
me whether I was to say Mass there in the morning. 
I wanted to know how that could be made possible. 
See the “Recteur.” N.B. This Sacristan was French. 
Figure out if you can how we got along. After Ves- 
pers I went right to the Sacristy and asked for the 
“Recteur.” I was told that he was absent but only for 
a short time. I should call before seven P.M., about 
6:30. Being very much worn out from a day and 
night of continuous travel I went to bed at the hotel 
setting the alarm clock for six, to visit the Recteur at 
6:30 and take supper at 7:00. Then I slept!!! The 
alarm clock went off and I shut it off without waking 
up. At 7:45 someone knocked at the door of my room. 
It awoke me to the realization that all plans were up- 
set. Nevertheless the kind hotel lady, Mrs. Hines, 
English-speaking, telephoned to the “Recteur” and ex- 
lained the situation. He told her all would be well. 
e would tell the Sacristan. I should just go to the 
Grotto for 6:00 o’clock Mass. In the morning I woke 
up in time. It was raining and it was windy and dark. 
My fear now was that it would be impossible to say 
Mass in the Grotto in such weather. Still, the Grotto 
is sufficiently sheltered. The Sacristan had all ready 
and how glad I was. An elderly man served Mass for 
me. Besides him and the Sacristan there was no one 
at hand. This Mass was offered up for a very special, 
rivate intention. I was a bit amused to see how the 
acristan effected a little extra illumination for the 
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altar in the dark early morning. There are no electric 
lights in the Grotto. He took a bunch of about 
8 candles in each hand, lighted them all en masse, laid 
them in the big pan of the huge candle stand mention- 
ed above, placing the flaming ends together. It was 
like a little wax bonfire. They have so many offered 
candles at the Grotto that the Sacristan has a hard 
time burning them all. I wrote a letter of thanks to 
the Recteur, Monseigneur Dupont, before leaving the 
hotel at 7:30 this morning. This letter brings us right 
up to Solesmes and the next letter will start with news 
about that center of Gregorian Chant. With kindest 
regards to all and a hearty “God bless you” and “Mary 
protect you,” I am, 
Yours most cordially, 
Ignatius, O. S. 
Abbot 


P.S. A very pleasant English speaking Father was at 
the Sable depot to meet me. He had an auto and 
chauffeur who brought us to the Abbey. After a pray- 
er in the church and a glass of wine in the refectory 
I went to the room assigned to me. It is the room 
formerly occupied by Dom Gueranger, O.S.B. Mrs. 
Ward is here visiting and will remain till after Christ- 
mas when she will go to Rome. Waiting on the desk 
here in Abbot Gueranger’s former room there were 
letters for me from: Father Vincent, The Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor (Evansville), Frater Joachim, and 
Einsiedeln. It is now 9:50 P. M. and I want to be at 
Matins at 4:30, so good night to the world. 





Notice to Subscribers: 


Effective January 1, 1935. Due to the small 
margin on which our magazine is now published 
since the price has been reduced to $1.00 the 
year, no acknowledgments for renewals will be 
made. Please take notice of key in back of your 
address on Grail. If it reads 3 36, it indicates 
that your subscription is paid till April 1936 
inclusive. If it reads 2 35 it means that your 
subscription expired with the March Grail 
1935. We kindly appeal to your sincere cooper- 
ation by mailing us your renewal as soon as 
your subscription expires. This will enable us 
to continue mailing you The Grail at this re- 
duced price of $1.00. Many thanks. 
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The greatest of all graces of attraction is 
the grace of attraction to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.—Ven Pere Eymard. 


Life without the sacramental presence of our 
God would be life without light, life without 
joy, life without meaning.—F. P. Le Buffe. 


There is no sign of lukewarmness more un- 
erring than becoming thoughtless about the 
Blessed Sacrament, and letting it grow common 
to us without feeling it—Faber. 
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ST. ANN’S INDIAN MISSION 
(Continued from page 371) 
fering to many; nevertheless, they came, some of them 
great distances on foot, ploughing through snowdrifts, 
and those who were able to come in sleighs were no less 
exposed to the cold. Undoubtedly, many of them took 
home with them today frozen cheeks and noses as a 
result of their efforts to attend pon | Mass on Sunday. 
Perhaps some of our friends could help to mitigate 
the hardships of winter for some of these poor people 
by sending their cast-off old clothing. 
The Reverend Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. B. 
Turtle Mountain Missionary 
St. Ann’s Indian Mission 
Belcourt, N. D. 


ST. MICHAEL INDIAN MISSION 
(Continued from page 371) 
bucket, or the scriptural widow’s mite. 

Moreover, used clothing of all descriptions for chil- 
dren and grown-ups is always welcome at the Mission. 
One way or the po nearly everything can be used to 
advantage, and if people only knew what a big help 
these things are nothing would go to waste. That an- 
other little boy had that coat that Johnny Thunder- 
horse is wearing, or another little girl first wore the 
dress that Mary Redbird now has makes no difference 
to them. For them it is a new coat and dress and 
serves to keep them warm. After all, our Indian chil- 
= ask but little, are contented and happy with any- 
thing. 

To show their appreciation and gratitude to their 
benefactors morning and night they gather with the 
missionary at the foot of the altar and each day offer 
special prayers for their benefactors. Many petitions 
are sent in, and they are placed at the foot of the 
shrine of the Little Flower during the novenas which 
begin on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of each month. It is 
really surprising how quick many of these requests are 
granted, and why should they not be granted, since 
the Little Flower has been appointed patron of the 
Missions, and she promised to spend her heaven doing 
good upon earth. True to her-word she is letting a 
shower of her roses fall on her clients. 

Fr. Edward, O. S. B. 
St. Michael Mission 
St. Michael, North Dakota 


Books Received 

The Abbey of Evolayne, by Paule Regnier; trans- 
lated by Samuel Sloan. This novel deals with the very 
unusual theme of a wife sacrificing herself to God in 
religion in order to permit her husband, Michel Adrian, 
to follow his ideal, the monastic life and the holy priest- 
hood. The artist in Regnier is paramount; she is ex- 
cellent in her forecasting. From the very first page 
there exists an atmosphere of pensive expectancy and 
sombreness. In places the novel borders on the morbid. 
The story centers entirely around the poignant lone- 
liness of the weak but lovably human wife who loves 
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her husband almost to the verge of idolatry. Her di 
illusionment, following the sacrifice of her love, is th 
beginning of a dramatic soul-tragedy that teaches 
double lesson: that human love is never a substitut 
for the divine, and that, while suffering united with 
the love of God results in genuine happiness, pain with-: 
out the transforming touch of divine love is a blad 
and poignant mystery. One cannot help feeling th 
pathos of Adelaide Adrian’s supreme sacrifice of her 
human love. One also realizes just a little better the 
intensiveness and terrible energy of human love, and 
how hard it must be for some souls to reconcile human 
passion with divine love. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. New York. W. S. 


Two Brothers. The story of Father Theodore and 
Father Marie Alphonse Ratisbonne. Archconfraternity 
of Prayer, Notre Dame de Sion, Kansas City, Mo. | 
Each, ten cents. 

Shall I be a Religious? A brief catechism on the 
monastic state, by Augustine Studeny, O. S. B., St. 
Procopius College Press, Lisle, Ill. $4.00 per hundred; © 
$2.25 for fifty; $1.00 for twenty; 10 cts each. 


CARDINAL FAULHABER: Judaism, Christianity 
and Germany. Translated by Rev. George D. Smith. 
$1.50. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

During the Advent season of 1933 Cardinal Michael 
von Faulhaber preached a series of sermons on the 
values of the Old Testament in relation to the New ~ 
Testament. The leaders of Germany had carried their 
hostility to the Jews so far that they wished to destroy ~ 
everything having any connection with the Jewish peo- 
ple.. They attacked the Old Testament because it is 
Jewish. Since they could not separate the New Testa- 
ment from the Old they also attacked the New Testa- 
ment and, with it, Christianity. The great Cardinal 
boldly called a halt. These sermons are contained in 
the book entitled: ‘Judaism, Christianity and Ger- 
many.’ It was translated into English by Rev. George 
D. Smith. The translator has done English speaking 
people a great service, for they find here a great deal 
of edifying instruction and information. G. V. 








Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $3998.22. Mrs. C. T., Pa., $45; Mrs. M. M., 
Ill, $1. Total: $4044.22 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
edged: $3650.40. T. E. McC., Ind., $5. Total: 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
edged: $3602.96. Total: $3602.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
edged: $3258.39. Mrs. C. T., Pa., $45. Total: 


Grail Building Fund 


Illinois: Miss R. L., 40¢ New Jersey: Mrs. A. S., 
36¢; Mrs. J. F., 30¢. Pennsylvania: Mrs. G. V.'L., 
a, 


Previously acknowl- 


acknowl- 
$3655.40. 
acknowl- 


acknowl- 
$3303.39. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 








